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CLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


We  require  that  eveiy  advertiser  satisfy  us  ot  re- 
sponsibility and  intention  to  do  all  that  he  agrees, 
and  that  his  goods  are  really  worth  the  price  askea 
for  them.  Patent-medicine  advertisements,  and 
others  of  a  like  nature,  can  not  be  inserted  at  any 
price. 

Rates  for  Advertisements. 
All  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at  the  rate  of 
20  cents  per  line.  Nonpareil  space,  each  insertion; 
12  lines  of  Nonpareil  space  make  1  inch.  Discounts 
will  be  made  as  follows: 

On  10  lines  anJ  upward,  3  insertions,  5  percent;  6 
insertions,  10  per  cent;  9  insertions,  15  per  cent; 
12  insertions  or  more,  20  per  cent;  24  insertions,  or 
more,  25  per  cent. 

On  48  lines  (H  column) and  upward,  1  insertion, 5  per 
cenf;  3  insertions,  10  per  cent;  6  insertions,  15  per 
cent;  9  infiertioas,  20  per  cent;  12  insertions,  or 
more,  25  per  cent;  24  insertions  or  more,  33>^  per 
cent. 

On  96  lines  (whole  column)  and  upward,  1  insertion, 
10  per  cent;  3  insertions,  15  per  cent;  6  insertions, 
20  per  cent;  9  insertions,  25  per  cent;  12  insertions, 
or  more,  33)4  per  cent;  24  insertions  or  more,  40 
per  cent. 

On  192  lines  (whole  page),  1  insertion,  15  per  cent;  3 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  6  insertions,  25  per  cent;  9 
insertions,  30  per  cent;  12  insertions  or  more,  40 
per  cent;  34  insertions  or  more,  50  per  cent. 

No  additional  discount  for  electrotype  advertise- 
ments. A.  1.  Root. 


CILiTJBBIIsrG-  HiIST. 

We  will  send  Gleanings— 
With  the  American  Bee-Journal,  W'y 
With  the  Canadian  Bee  Journal,  W'y 
With  the  Bee  Hive, 
With  the  Bee-Keepers'  Review, 
With  the  British  Bee-Journal, 
With  all  of  the  above  journals. 
With  American  Apiculturist, 
With  Bee-Keepers'  Advance  and  Poul- 
tryman's  Journal. 


With  American  Agriculturist, 

With  American  Garden, 

With  Prairie  Farmer, 

With  Rural  New-Yorker, 

With  Farm  Journal. 

With  Scientific  American, 

With  Ohio  Farmer, 

With  Popular  Gardening, 

With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide,- 

With  Sunday-School  Times,  weekly. 

With  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal, 

With  Illustrated  Home  Journal, 

With  Orchard  and  Garden, 

With  Cosmopolitan,  (new  sub.  to  Cos.) 

[Above  Rates  include  all  Postage  in  U.  S. 
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NEW  FACTORY. 


We  will  soon  be  in  ou\-  new  I'actoi-y.  whi(;li  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  coniijleti'  in  the  world.  We 
shall  make  the  be.st  of  goods  :it  lowest  i)ric('s.  We 
are  readj^  foi'  contracts  for  next  season's  sii])plies. 
Write  us. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  &  CO., 

mtdb  WATERTOWN,  WIS. 


Cash  for  Beeswax! 

Will  pay  35c  per  lb.  cash,  or  38o  in  trade  tor  any 
quantity  of  good,  fair,  average  beeswax,  delivered 
at  our  R.  R.  station.  The  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  31c  per  lb.,  or  35c  for  best 
selected  wax. 

Unless  you  put  your  name  on  the  box,  and  notify 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent,  I  can  not  hold  myself 
responsible  for  mistakes.  It  wiJJ  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  express. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Mediua,  Ohio. 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  be  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.00  per  year  if  given 
in  every  issue. 


Untested  Queens 

FOR  St.OO  FROM  JULY  1ST  TILL  NOV.  tST. 


Names  inserted  in  this  departrnfient  the  first  time  with- 
out charge.   AJtm-,  20c  each  insertion,  nr  $2.i>o  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  following 
conditions :  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  be  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  agree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  be- 
come impatient  of  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  he  who  sends  the  best  queens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  the  queen  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Probably  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  Jjuly  1st,  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  price  list. 

*A.  1.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street,  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  7tld90 
*Paul  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7tfd90 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  7tfd90 

C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia,  Tenn.  9tfd90 
Wm.  L.  Ashe,  Edwardsville,  Mad.  Co.,  111.  9tfd90 
J.  M.  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd90 
*01iver  Hoover  &  Co..  Snydertown,  Northum- 

17tf89  berland  Co.,  Pa. 

D.  A.  McCord,  Oxford,  Butler  Co.,  Ohio. 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La  7ttd90 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  7ttd-9i) 
R.  B.  Leahy,  HigginsAalle,  Laf.  Co.,  M  o.  911  di^O 
J.  M  Jenkins,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9ttd90 
W.  T.  Falconer  Mfg.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  <ttd 


IF  YOU  WANT  BEES 

That  will  inst  "roll"  in  the  honey,  try  Itloore's 
Siraiii  ol"  Italians,  the  result  of  eleven  years 
careful  breeding.  Reduced  prices:  Warranted 
queens.  SDc  each;  3  for  $2.00.  Select  tested  queen 
(this  season's  rearing),  $1.51.  Safe  Hrrivai  and 
satisfaction  guaranteed.  Those  who  have  never 
dealt  with  me,  I  refer  to  A.  I.  Root,  who  has  pur- 
chased of  mp,  during  past  ten  years.  415  queens. 

J.  P.  inoORE.  Morgan,  Pendleton  Co.,  Ky. 
13tfd  I^Money-order  office,  Falmouth,  Ky. 

Please  mention  this  paper^  

NOW  FOR  A  BARGAIN. 

I  will  sell  cheap  my  entire  stock  of  good  Itnlian 
.bees,  one  honey-extractor,  and  all  ray  bee-tixtures; 
and  if  sold  soon  will  sell  the  hone.\  al80.  a^i  I  wish  to 
retire  from  the  business.  Mtts.  Rkbkcca  Kinnky, 
16  I9db  Bloomsburg,  Col.  Co  .  Pa. 

Srin  responding  to  this  aiJverti^einent  mention  (tLKan'INGS. 

FOlUGHYlN^mTFERREfsr 

and  pure  Poland-China  Swine,  address 

N.  A.  KNAPP, 
RocUe«!iter,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 
t^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEANlNafl. 

I  >lQQn   ITALIAN  QUEENS  FOH  BUSINESS.  ' 
lOoU      i8tldb  W.  H.  Laws,  Lavaca,  Ark. 
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Kind  Friends! 

I  have  now  caught  up  from  my  delay  caused  by 
my  illuess.  If  weather  permits,  1  shall  have  a  few 
more  queens  for  sale.  I  now  have  almost  full  con- 
trol ot  the  drones;  others  all  dead;  g-uarantee  every 
queen  mated  to  Italian  drones.  Drop  me  a  card, 
telling  me  how  many  you  can  use,  and  pay  on  arriv- 
al of  queens.  Only  untested  and  virgins,  $1.00  and 
50  cts.  each.  Write  quick.  I  will  not  promise  to 
send  one,  therefore  1  do  not  ask  pay  in  advance. 

JACOB  T.  TIMPE, 
19d  Orand  L.edge,  Mieh. 

I^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


SCOTCH    RABBITS.    Will    sell  a  few  gray 
Scotch  rabbits,  Samuel  Wilson's  strain,  at  $3  00 
per  pair.   Order  quick  if  you  want  any.  ]9tfdb 
E.  HosTETiiER,  East  Lynne,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  home  of  3  acres;  well  set  to  all  kinds  of  fruit, 
and  bearing:  box  house,  3rooms;  37  colonies  of  bees 
in  S.  hive.   Price,  four  hundred.   Richest  of  land. 
19d     D.  fl.  Welch,  VlneUnd,  Douglass  Co.,  Kan. 


50  COLONIES  OF  BEES  FOR  SALE, 

In  ten-frame  Laiigstroth  hives,  .S3  per  colony.  Have 
plenty  of  lioney  to  winter  on.  Also  a  lot  of  bee-sup- 
plies. JOHN  CROMBIE,  Columbus,  Wis. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

WHY  :  SEND  :  LONG  <■  DISTANCES  ? 

SEND  NAME  ON  POSTAL  CARD  FOR  MY 
NEW  PRICE  LIST  TO 

C.  p.  BISH,  Grove  City,  Mercer  Co.,  Pennsyl'a. 

Formf-.rly  of  St.  Joe  Stn.,  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  IN  1884.  9tfdb 
Please  mention  this  paper. 


NOW  is  the  time  to  set  STRAWBERRIES  for 
next  year's  fruiting.  Write  for  fall  price  list  of 
plants  and  Secrets   of  Success  in  Growing  Small 
Fruits;  sent  free,  on  application  to  I.  A.  Wooll, 
16tfdb  Elsie,  Mich. 


GEQ.E  R  T  E  L  &  C  O,  a U I N  CY,  I  L .* 


t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings, 


ELEVEN  YEARS 

WITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL.  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVERY 
CIVI  LI  ZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bingham  &  Hetherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,     3X  in.,  postpaid 
Conqueror   "         3     "  " 
Large  "  "  " 

Extra  (wide  shield)  2  "  " 
Plain  (narrow  "  )  3  "  " 
Little  Wonder,       IK  "       ...  65 

Uncapping  Knife    1 15 

Sent  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 
sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 


.$3.00 
.  1.75 
.  1.50 
..  1.25 
.100 


Milledgeville,  111-,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smokers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor- 
rectly.  Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.        Truly,      F.  A.  Snell.. 


Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Strs:— I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.   I  have  had  15  years'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly,  R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville.  Ohio,  March  13,1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  I  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Danibl  Brothers. 


Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

Itfdb  Bingham  &  Hetheeinston,  Abronia,  Mich. 

I^ln  responding  to  this  adveitissenient  mention  Gleanings. 


DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 

Is  kept  tor  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  & 
Son,  Chicago,  111. ;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati.  O. ;  Jas. 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich.:  O.  G.  Collier,  Fairbury, 
Neb. ;  G.  L,  Tinker,  New  Philadelphia,  O..  E.  Kretch- 
mer,  Red  Oak,  la.;  P.L.  Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
Jos.  Nysewander,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  H.  Green, 
Waukesha,  Wis. ;  G.  B.  Lewis  &  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wisconsin;  J,  Mattoon,  Atwater,  Ohio,  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa;  C.  Hertel,  Freeburg, 
nUnois;  Geo.  E.  Hilton,  Fremont,  Mich.;  J,  M. 
Clark  &  Co.,  1517  Blake  St.,  Denver,  Colo. ;  Goodell  & 
Woodworth  Mfg.  Co.,  Rock  Falls,  111. ;  E.  li.  Goold 
&  Co.,  Brantf'ord,  Out..  Tan.;  R.  H.  Schmidt  & 
Co.,  New  London.  Wis.;  J.  Stauffer  &  Sons,  Nappa- 
nee.  Ind. ;  Berlin  Fruit-Box  Co.,  Berlin  Heie-hts,  O.; 
E  R.  Newcomb,  Pleasant  Valley.  N.Y.;  L.Hanssen, 
Davenport,  la.;  C.  Theilman,  Thetlmanton.  Minn.; 
G.  K.  Hubbard.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  H.  Strickler, 
Solomon  City,  Kan. ;  E.  C.  Eaglesfleld,  Berlin,  Wis., 
Walter  S.  Pouder,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  numer- 
ous other  dealers. 

LANGSTROTH  on  the  HONEY-BEE, 

The  Book  for  Beginners,  the  Most  Complete  Text- 
Book  on  the  Subject  in  the  English  Langtiage. 

Bee-veils  of  Imported  Material,  Smo- 
kers, Sections,  Etc. 

Circular  with  advice  to  beginners,  samples  of 
foundation,  etc.,  free.   Send  your  address  on  a 

posteito     Q„^5  Dy^DANT  &  Son, 

HAMILTON,  HANCOCK  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 

g^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKANiNGa. 

MONmOUTH,  JESSIE,    and    ITIAY  KING 
strawberry-plants;  only  50c  per  100,  or  $4.00  per 


thousand. 


S.  F.  Reed,  N.  Dorchester,  N.  H.  ISd 
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Oct.  1, 


Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  pure-bred  poultry  for 
white  extracted  honey.  Select  bi  eed  you  want 
from  my  circular  (sent  free)  and  mail  sample  of 
honey.     S.  P.  Yoder,  East  Lewistown,  O.  ITtfdb. 

WANTED.— I  will  exchange  sewing--machines,  new, 
and  fruit-trees,  for  houev.    A  ddress 
15-24db  E.  Petekman,  Waldo,  Wis. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  wall  papei-, 
for  honey.   Itfdb   J.  S.  Scoven,  Kokomo,  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.— Honey  in  exchange   for  supplies  or 
cash;  must  be  cheap.  F.  C.  Erkel,  LeSueur,  Minn. 
 18-19d  

WANTED.— To  exchange  full  colonies  of  bees  for 
apiarian  supplies  of  every  description,  or  for 
automatic  section-machine.      W.  H.  Putnam, 
IStfdb  Supply-dealer,  River  Falls,  Wis. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  National  Safety  Bicycle, 
ball  bearing,  cost  $75.00  when  new;  used  one 
season ;  will  take  white-clover  honey,  extracted,  or 
offers.  E.  C.  Elver,  Mt.  Horeb,  Wis.  18-19d 

WANTED.— To  exchange  all  kinds  of  nursery  stock, 
peaches,  pears,  grapevines,  raspberries,  straw- 
beiTies,  etc.,  for  foundation,  beeswax,  empty  combs, 
or  olfers.  Address  T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 

WANTED.— To  exchange   Ply.  Rock  fowls,  fine 
stock,  for  a  lot  of  empty  L.  combs  for  extract- 
ing, or  otters.     T.  G.  Ashmead,  Williamson,  N.  Y. 
IStfdb 


WANTED.— To  exchange  bee-hives  for  bees,  will 
guarantee  satisfactory  hive.  IStfdb 
LowBY  Johnson,  M'f'r,  Masontown,  Fay.  Co.,  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  Given  foundation  press 
for  white  extracted  honey. 
IStfdb         J.  M.  Rood,  Dryden,  Lapeer  Co.,  Mich. 


SITUATION  offered  to  a  competent  wood  worker 
who  thoroughly  understands  the  mnaufacture 
of  bee-hives,  one-pound  sections,  etc.  Address  with 
references,   W.  H.  Putnam,  River  Falls,  Wis.  iStfdb 


WANTED.— To  exchange  apiary  of  150  colonies  of 
bees.   Will  take  any  kind  of  farm  stock,  goods 
•or  gi'oceries.  Anthony  Opp,  Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  200-egg  Excelsior  incvi- 
bator,  used  one  season;  cost  S25.00,  for  photo- 
graphic outfit,  books,  oi'  best  offers.  19-2i)-21d 
O.  S.  COMPTON,  Glen  wood,  Cass  Co.,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  fine  2-year  old  register- 
ed Jersey  bull,  for  extracted  or  comb  honey,  or 
offers.       19-2Jd         B.  T.  Baldwin,  Marion,  Ind. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  two  good  cornets  for  ex- 
tracted honey.   Write  for  particulars  to 
R.  H.  Barton,  467  Water  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  steam  honey-evapo- 
rator, and  one  24U-egg  incubator,  for  good,  sound 
double  work  harness  (medium  weiglit).  side  saddle, 
.single  harness,  one-piece  sections,  S.  hives  in  tint,  or 
offers.  S.  B.  Seaman. 

Harford  Mills,  Corthmd  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  a  6x9  self-inking  ])i-ess. 
an  excellent  outfit;  cost  me  #80.UiJ;  four  fonts 
of  type.     19-20d     L.  L.  Esenhower.  Reading,  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  correspond  with  pai'ties  liaving 
potatoes,  onions,  apples,  and  honey  for  sale. 
Pi'ompt  attention  given  to  correspondence.  Con- 
signments solicited.   Prompt  returns  made. 

Earle  Clickengek,  121  So.  41h  St.,  Columbus,  (). 


WANTED.— To  exchange  highly  polished  Wiscon- 
sin peai-1  shells,  for  honey,  small-fruit  plants,  or 
offers.  P.,  H.  Fellows,  Broadhead,  Wis. 


WHO  has  bees  to  trade  for  K  0  acies  of  fine  bottom 
land  with  plenty  oi'  timber  in  Illinois.'  Will  trade 
a  part  or  all,  and  give  a  bargain.   Title  perfect. 

J.  B.  Alexander  &  Co.,  Hartford  City,  Tnd. 


WANTED.— A  few  pairs  nice  ferrets.  Will  ex- 
change fine  Italian  bees  or  pay  ca.sh. 

Chas.  McClave,  New  Ijondon,  Ohio. 


ANTED  immediately.— A  man  to  take  entire  con- 
V)  trol  of  lo'J  colonies  of  bees.  For  particulars  ad- 
dress 10-20d  S.  A.  Shuck,  Liverpool.  III. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  new  Dibbern  tin  bee-es- 
capes, brood-frames  or  hives,  for  empty  combs 
(either  L.  or  Heddon  frame),  foundation,  or  any  other 
supplies.    Write  E.  F.  Quigley, 

19-2t;d  Unionville,  Putnam  Co.,  Mo. 


W 


7  ANTED. 


-Dry  basswood  plank. 

W.  D.  SOPER  &  Co.,  Jackson,  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  Italian  bees  in  L.  hives, 
for  two  well-trained  fox-hounds.   Apply  at  once 
to  J.  B.  Mitchell,  Hawkinsville,  Pulaski  Co.,  Ga. 
19-20d 


i^THE  ■>  CANADIAN^' 


Bee  Journal 

Editvd  by  J>.  A..  Jones. 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

Editedby  W.C. G.Peter. 

75c.  Per  Year. 


These  are  published  separately,  alternate  weeks, 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  and  contribut- 
ed to  by  the  best  writers.  Both  Journals  are  inter- 
esting, and  are  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and 
amateur.  Sample  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one 
year  to  one  address  |l.  Until  June  Isc  we  will  send 
either  Journal  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  for  25  cts. 

The  D.  A.  Jones  Co.,  Ld.,  Beef  on,  Onf. 

S^Please  mention  Gleanings.  6-lldb 


TAKE  NOTICE ! 

BE:F0R£  placing  your  Ordnrs  for  SUPPLIES, 
write  for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sec- 
tions, Bee-Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames.  Foun- 
dation, Smokers,  etc  Address 

R.  H.  S€H]niI>T  &  CO., 
31-20db  NEW  LONDON,  Waupaca  Co.,  WIS. 

iyin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKAurNGa. 

9W  f\  EI»lPl.OYMENT.- AGENTS 

U  11  IVl  L  wanted  ever>  where,  for  the  HOME 
11  II  ill  ll  JOURNAL— a  grand  family  paper 

lA  W  iiTJI  JU  at  $1  a  year.    Big  cash  premiums. 

Sample  Free.  THOS.  G.  NEWMAN  &  SON, 
246  East  Madison  Street.    -      -     CHjCAGO.  ILLS. 

MUTH'S 
HONEY  -  EIITHACTOE, 

SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 
TIN  RUCitETS,  REE-HIVES,  HONEY- 
SECTIONS,  &c.,  4kc. 
PERFECTION  COL.D  -  BLAST  SMOKERS. 


Apply  to 


CHJLS.  F.  MUTH  &  SON, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-keepers."   1l^~Menti<in  Oleanings.  Itfdh 


SECTIONS!  SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

On  and  after  Feb.  1,  189t),  we  will  sell  our  No.  1  V- 
groove  sections,  in  lots  of  5U0,  as  follows:  Less  than 
20U0,  S3.50  per  1000;  20u0  to  5000,  1^3  00  per  lOilO.  Write 
tor  special  prices  on  larger  quantities  No.  2  sec- 
tions at  $2.00  per  lOOd.  Send  for  price  list  on  hives, 
foundation,  cases,  etc. 

J.  STAUFFER  Ac  SONS, 
16  tfdb  Successors  to  B.  J.  Miller  &  Co., 

Nap|»aiiee.  lud. 

£^ln  responding  to  this  adverti>enient  mention  Glkanings. 
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CONVENTION  NOTICE. 


The  Missouri  State  Bee-Keepers'  Association  will 
meet  in  convention  at  Mexico.  Mo.,  Oct.  22  and  23. 
A  good  piogramme,  and  an  instructive  and  interest- 
ing time  i.s  expected.  All  persons  interested  in  bee 
culture  are  coi-dially  invited  to  attend.  Boai-d  can 
be  obtained  for  To  cts.  per  dav.  or  20  cts.  per  meal. 

J.  W.  Ko'usE.  Sec,  Mexico.  Mo. 


KIND  WORDS  FROM  OUR  GDSTOUERS. 


WHAT    THEY  SAY  OF  THE  A  B  C  OF  STRAWBERRY 
CULTURE. 

It  is  an  excellent  little  manual. 

H.  Geo.  Comey,  Ed.  Orchard  and  Garden. 
Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22. 


The  New  England  Fanner  of  this  week  says : 
The  book  contains  a  vast  amount  of  practical  in-  ! 
formatior,  being  just  exactly  what  is  needed,  and  j 
It  should  have  large  sales.  | 


It  adds  another  to  the  valuable  works  that  you 
are  publishing,  and  is  a  nice  work,  full  of  Infor- 
mation, worth  many  limes  the  money  asked  for  it. 

Hamilton,  111.,  Sept.  18.  Dadant  «&  Son. 


I  like  the  work  so  much  thai  I  propose  to  print 
almost  no  introduction  in  my  catalogues  hereafter, 
but  refer  my  customers  to  your  book— or  Mr. 
Ttrry's — to  And  out  how  to  grow  strawberries. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  Sept.  15.       M.  Crawford. 


My  strawberry-fever  burned  out  some  years  ago, 
and  you  know  it  is  not  easy  to  communicate  such 
ailments  the  second  time;  but  I  enjoy  the  interest- 
ing little  book  all  the  same.   Emersok  E.  Hasty. 

Richards,  O.,  Sept.  18,  1890. 


We  have  not  a  great  many  works  on  the  straw- 
berry; and  having  had  a  good  deal  of  practical  ex- 
perience in  growing  strawberries  for  family  use 
and  the  market  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend 
the  recent  work,  "A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture," 
by  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I.  Root.  The  volume  is  hand- 
somely bound,  and  contains  150  pages  attractively 
illustrated.— Tc?inc'8se€  Farmer. 


"A  B  C  of  Strawberry  Culture"  is  the  title  of  a 
neat  little  book  of  148  pages  which  contains  the  ex- 
periences of  T.  B.  Terry  and  A.  I.  Root,  in  the 
pleasant  and  prolitaWe  work  of  growing  this  popu- 
lar fruit,  the  strawberry.  Those  who  aie  acquaint- 
ed with  Mr.  Terry's  success  in  this  branch  of  horti- 
culture will  wish  the  book;  and  those  who  are  not, 
should  get  the  book  to  find  «>ut  how  he  attained  his 
success.— Fu/  m.  Field,  and  Stuckman. 


our  strawberry-plants. 

The  plants  arrived  on  the  20th  in  good  condition. 
I  have  never  before  seen  such  good  roots  on  young 
plants.  E.  A.  Taylor. 

Medford,  N.  J.,  Sept.  22. 

I  received  the  sti  awberrj'-plaiits  in  splendid  order.  ; 
We  had  three  days  of  rain  on  them,  and  not  one  of  ' 
1200  wilted.  W.  H.  Butler. 

Clifford,  Ind.,  Sept.  13.  1890. 


The  strawberry-plants  came  O.  K.,  and  are  as  fine 
as  1  ever  saw,  and  very  nicely  packed.  As  1  un- 
wrapped them  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  could 
almost  taste  their  fruit,  and  that  n  ght  I  dreamed 
of  eating  strawberry  f^hortcake.        G.  W.  Davis. 

Pine  Creek,  Mich.,  Sept.  8. 


The  queen-cages  are  exceedinglv  nice,  and  show 
what  nice  work  can  be  done  with  accurate  ma- 
chinery. J.  P.  Moore. 

Morgan,  Ky.,  Aug.  25.  


dovetailed  hive;  best  section-holder  a 
success. 

I  consider  your  Dovetailed  hive  the  best  and  most 
convenient  one  T  ever  used.  I  bought  some  from 
Mr.  J.  D.  West,  that  he  got  of  you  last  spring.  The 
sections  come  out  of  the  supers  the  easiest  of  any  I 
ever  used.  R.  W.  Higinbotham. 

Morris  X  Roads,  Pa  ,  Sept.  1. 


Goods  received  O.  K.  I  am  well  pleased  with 
th*»m  all.  L.  J.  Stark. 

Harris,  Minn.,  Sept.  2, 1890. 


T  want  your  valuable  journal  continued  as  long 
as  it  retains  its  present  tone  and  usefulness.  I  dif- 
fer with  you  denominationally,  but  we  will  meet  all 
true  followers  of  the  one  Christ  over  there,  I  hope. 

Phalia,  Miss.    F.  Gentry. 

OUR  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR. 

The  solar  wax-extractor,  bought  of  you  this  spring 
byT.  G.Newman  is  a  perfect  success  in  every  par- 
ticular.  It  just  does  the  work  nicely. 

DeKalb.  111.,  June  18.  A.  T.  Baldwin. 


AtiFALFA  HONEY. 

Our  alfalfa  honey  came  in  splendid  order,  and  is 
pronounced  excellent.  I  was  very  curious  to  taste 
alfalfa,  and  glad  when  I  found  the  shipment  was  of 
it.  Now  I  am  delighted  with  it.  and  prefer  it  to 
white  clover  for  my  own  use.  That  peculiar  flavor 
is  delicious.  Mrs.  Jas.  M.  Davis. 

Ligonier,  Pa.,  Aug.  26. 


MORE  ADVERTISING  THAT  PAID. 

During  the  last  few  days,  orders  came  in  so  heavy 
that  1  found  I  should  be  all  out,  but  did  not  realize 
it  in  time  to  write  you  sooner.  I  can  not  fill  a  third 
of  the  orders  I  am  now  receiving  from  my  adver- 
tisement. D.  G.  Edmiston. 

Adrian,  Mich.,  Sept.  13. 


ARRIVED  IN  SPLENDID  SHAPE. 

The  queen  came  to  hand  in  splendid  shape,  lively 
as  a  cricket,  and  I  have  got  her  in  the  hive  in  good 
shape.  Geo.  A.  Gould. 

Marshfield,  Oreg.,  July  5. 


THE  CANDY  PLAN  A  SUCCESS. 

The  queen  I  sent  for  some  time  ago  came  to  hand 
in  good  shape,  and  was  safely  introduced  by  the 
candy  plan.  Thanks  for  sending  such  a  fine  one. 

Alliance,  O.,  Sept.  1.  Curtis  E.  Bowman. 


THE  tested  and  UNTESTED  QUEEN. 

The  tested  queen  shipped  Sept.  5  came  all  rie-ht, 
and  she  is  in  the  hive  safe.  She  Is  a  beauty.  You 
sent  me  one  untested  queen  in  July.  I  placed  her 
In  a  hive  that  was  nearly  destroyed  by  worms,  and 
1  have  now  the  finest  hive  of  bees  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life.  C.  W.  Huffman. 

Richwood,  O.,  Sept.  15. 


A  GOOD  TESTIMONIAL  FOR  BINGHAM  SMOKERS. 

The  Bingham  smokers  T  received  last  year,  as 
well  as  the  soldering-iron  and  grindstone,  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  The  smoker  has  done  very  much 
in  the  line  of  quieting  the  bees,  and  I  would  not  be 
without  one  of  the  Binghams,  since  I, tried  them. 
Frank  Benton  told  me,  years  ago,  about  their  ex- 
cellence, but  I  did  not  think  so  very  much  of  it  till 
1  tried  it  myself.  I  handed  one  over  to  my  brother, 
and  worked  with  one  mys  If.  The  smoker  is  work- 
ing well;  but  I  am  afraid  our  Arabs  have  not 
always  the  most  careful  hands:  they  might  get 
spoiled,  so  I  had  better  have  a  few  on  hand. 

Ph  J.  Baldensperger. 

Jaffa,  Palestine,  Aug.  21,  1890. 


FURTHER  PARTICULARS  FROM  W.  S.  HART'S 
APIARY. 

I  was  greatly  surprised  to  find  the  engraving  of 
my  photograph,  sent  you  a  short  time  ago.  I  sent 
it,  as  1  thought  it  quite  a  pretty  pictuie,  and  one 
that  would  interest  you.  I  am  pleased  to  have  it  in 
Gleanings,  and  especially  so  since  it  is  so  excel- 
ently  well  done.  I  am  not  an  expert  judge  of 
such  work,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  of  the 
best  engravings  that  I  ever  saw.  The  hives,  as  you 
suggest,  though  not  the  Simplicity,  are  much  like 
them;  and  when  maklnar  my  first  one  I  embodied  a 
good  many  features  of  that  hive.  I  claim  no  merit 
for  my  hive  over  the  Simplicity,  except  that  it  was 
a  little  easier  for  me  to  construct  with  the  tools  at 
hand.  It  takes  the  L.  frame,  the  best  of  all  for  ex- 
tracted-honey  production  in  thiB  St  ite.  The  ground 
is  kept  clean  under  the  trees  and  about  the  hives, 
only  by  the  vigorous  use  of  the  hoe  every  little  while 
through  the  summer.  Vegetation  grows  rank  in 
the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  the  ground  will  re- 
main quite  clean  for  weeks  after  a  hoeing. 

Bradford,  N.  H.,  Sept.  8.  W.  S.  Hart. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Oct.  1. 


Wanted.— One  or  two  thousands  pounds  of  nice 
comb  honey.   Wi  ite,  giving:  amount  ou  hmd  and 
price  wanted.  A.  D.  Ellingwood,  Berlin  Falls,  N.  H. 
ITttdb. 


CITY  MARKETS. 

Albany.— Honej/.— We  have  received  up  to  date,  1 
463  cases  of  comb  and  40  packages  of  exiracled  hon-  i 
ey.  Fancy  clover  couliiules  scaice.  and  we  have 
made  sales  of  1-lb.  sections  as  high  as  18  ct  s.  Medium 
grade  clover  sells  at  14@]6c.  Buckwheat.  1-lb.  sec- 
tions, 12(Sil3;  I'A  to  2  lb.  sections,  10@]2.  We  never 
knew  the  demand  so  good  for  extracted  at  this  eailv 
date.   We  quote  7(alu. 

Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Sept.  20.  339  Broadway,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Kansas  City.— Honey  —The  demand  for  comb 
honey  still  continues  good,  and  the  supply  still  con- 
tinues light.  We  quote  choice  wliite  1-lb.  sections  at 
]6@18;  choice  light,  1-lb.  comb  at  14@] 6;  dark,  1U@12. 
Extracted,  white,  6@,7,-  dark.  oCo  G.—Heemvax,  25. 

Clemons.  Mason  &  Co., 

Sept.  20.   Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Cincinnati.— Hojiej/.— There  is  a  good  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  honey.  Ariivals  are  fair.  We  quote 
choice  comb  honej-  at  14@16  in  the  jobbing  way.  Ex- 
tracted, 5H@8  on  arrival.  Beeswax  is  in  good  de- 
mand at  24@26  on  arrival,  for  good  to  choice  vellow. 

Sept.  22.  Chas.  F.  Muth,' 

 Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Wanted.— White  comb  and   extracted  honey; 
state  price,  package,  etc.        B.  Walker.  ITtfdb 
Capjic,  Mich  ,  or  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. 


St.  Louis.— Honejy.— There  is  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  market.  Comb  is  scarce,  with  good  demand ; 
but  it  must  be  light  to  bring  top  prices.  We  are 
very  nearly  cleaned  out  of  extracted.  Beeswax, 
prime,  27.  D.  G.  Tutt  Gro.  Co., 

Sept.  19.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Columbus.— Ho?iey.— Comb  honey  selling  at  18  cts. 
for  choice  white  clover.  Market  is  active,  and  well 
cleaned  up.  x-^ll  shipments  of  choice  goods  meet 
with  ready  sale.  Earle  Clickenger, 

Sept.  18.   Columbus,  Oliio. 

Boston.— Hone?/.— We  quote  best  white  -  clover, 

1-  lb.  sections,  17@18;  2-lb.,  15@16.  Extracted,  7X@9. 
No  beeswax  on  hand.  Blake  &  Ripley, 

Sept.  20.    Boston,  Mass. 

Detroit.— Hone  1/.— There  is  no  white  comb  honey 
in  the  market,  and  fall  honey  is  selling  at  13@14c. 
Extracted,  "^m.— Beeswax,  26@27. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  Sept.  19.  M.  H.  Hunt. 

New  York.— Ho^iey.- Fancy  white,  in  1-lb.  sec- 
tions. 17@18;  fair  to  good,  14(g)17;  fancy,  2-lb.,  ]4@lo; 
fair  to  good,  13@14;  fancy  buckwheat,  1-lb.,  12@.13; 

2-  lb.,  10@11.  Extracted,  white  clover,  8X@9;  buck- 
wheat, Chas.  Israel  &  Bro., 

Sept.  10.   110  Hudson  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale.— ,5000  lbs.  well-ripened  extracted  honey, 
in  60-lb.  cans.    C.  H.  Stokdock,  Durand,  111.  18-23db 


For  Sale.— 1200  lbs.  extracted  clover  lioney,  in  60- 
lb.  cans,  at  10  cts.  here. 

R.  H.  Bailey,  Box  81,  Ausable  Forks,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale.— 400  lbs.  choice  white-clover  honey  in 
Mb.  sections;  will  pack  in  24-lb.  cases,  crated  to  suit 
purchaser.   I  want  If.  cts. ;  delivered  at  R.  R. 

Wm.  Van  Auken,  Woodville,  Jefferson    *        .  Y 


For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  white  alfalfa  comb  honey,  in 
12-lb.  cases,  at  16c  per  lb.;  also  4000  lbs.  extracted, 
very  fine,  in  75-lb.  cans,  at  10c  per  lb. 

J.  T.  Clapp,  Supt.  Denver  Land  Co., 
19-22db  Broomfield,  Boulder  Co.,  Colo. 


For  Sale.— f;o,CO0  lbs  of  extra  fine  sage  h(  ney  in 
60  lb.  tin  cans.   A'so  two  carloads  of  light  amber 
honey,  for  sale  at  6c  per  lb.,  f  o.  b. 
L.  E.  Mercer  &  Sons,  Ventura,  Ventura  Co.,  Cal. 
19tfdh 


hnCIIOICEK- 

H  0  N  E  Yl(4- 

FOfi  SALE 

ADDRESS 

JAMES  HEDDON,  DOWAGIAG,  MICH. 

|^"In  responding  to  this  Eidvertisement  mention.  Gleanings. 

NEW  FIRM. 

W.  D.  SOPER  &  CO. 

We  are  now  in  shape  to  manufacture  every  thing 
needed  in  the  apiary.  Hives,  sections,  packing- 
boxes,  etc.,  made  to  order.  Get  our  prices  before 
buying  elsewhere.  W.  D.  SOPER  &  CO., 

118  <&  120  Washington  St.,  Jackson,  Mich. 

I^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanijjgs. 

DON'T  SPEND  AWL  YOUR  MONEY 

Before  reading  this;  12  Red  Raspberries,  69;  12 
Blackberries,  85c;  12  Currants,  70c;  12  Gooseberries, 
90c;  12  Grapevines,  3  kinds.  Concord,  Brighton,  Niag- 
ara, $1.60;  Lilium  Harrisi,  the  true  Bermuda  Easter 
Lily,  fine  large  bulbs,  30,  50.  and  75c.  All  free  by 
mail.   Catalogue  free. 

THEODORE  JENNINGS, 
Box  69,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKAKiNGa 

Black  and  Hybrid  Queens  For  Sale. 

I  have  30  nice  hybrid  and  35  young  black  queens 
for  sale.   Send  me  60c  and  get  one  of  them. 
16-17-18d     A.  D.  Ellingwood,  Berlin  Falls,  N.  T. 


For  Sale.— 1000  lbs.  of  buckwheat  comb  honey,  in 
1-lb.  sections.  D.  F.  Lashier, 

19-20d  Hooper,  Br(K)me  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Fob  Sale.— 60  one-gal.  tin  cans  of  white  clover 
extracted  honey ;  very  fine  and  white,  beginning  to 
granulate  some.   1  want  10  crs.  per  lb  here 

G.  L.  Jones,  Grand  Ridge,  LaSalle  Co.,  111. 


Six  hybrid  queens  at  25  cts  each;  these  queens 
are  young  and  extra  prolific:  three  of  them  pro- 
duce bees  that  show  about  all  the  markings  of  pure 
Italians.  L  B  Smith, 

Cross  Timbers,  Johnson  Co.,  Texas. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


For  Sale.— 25  000  lbs.  of  the  very  finest  honey,  in 
scant  l  ib  sections;  put  upin  white  basswood  cases, 
holding  12  sections.  A  very  fancy  lot.  The  price  is 
20c  per  lb.  on  board  cars  here,  who  wants  the  lot? 
Address  L.  W.  Baldwin  «&  SOn,  Independence,  Mo. 
19tfdb 


The  next  convention  of  the  York  and  Cumberland  Bee-keep- 
ers' Association  will  be  held  at  Goodwins  Mills,  Me.,  Oct.  18, 
1890.   All  persons  interested  are  invited. 

Waterboro',  Me.,  Sept.  20, 1890.        C.  W.  Costellow,  Sec'y. 


The  23d  semi-annual  session  of  the  Central  Michigan  Bee- 
keepers' Association  will  meet  in  Pioneers'  Room,  Capitol, 
Lansing:,  Mich.,  on  Wednesday.  Oct.  15.  Everybody  interested, 
come.   Ladies  are  cordiallv  invited  to  attend. 

txrand  Ledge,  Mich.         "  W.  A.  Barnes,  Sec'y. 
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SOME  QUESTIONS  IN  REGARD  TO  CYPRIANS 
AND  SYRIANS. 


DOOIJTTIjE's    EXPF^KIEXCP:     in    KEtxAKl)    TO  A 
CLEANSIX(i  FEIGHT  IX  THE  WINTER  TIME. 


Several  questions  have  been  sent  in  for  me  to 
answer:  and  as  the  most  of  them  are  appro- 
priate for  this  time  of  year,  T  will,  with  your 
permission.  Mr.  Editor,  answei-  them  through 
the  columns  of  (Jeeanings.  answering  them  by 
number. 

1.  •"Can  Cyprian  and  Syrian  bees  be  distin- 
guished, by  their  color  or  markings,  from  the 
Italian  bee  or  from  each  other?"' 

Well,  that  depends  whether  the  asker  of  the 
question  is  expert  in  detecting  nice  colorings: 
whether  he  is  a  close  observer,  and  whether  he 
has  had  large  experience  with  the  different 
races  named.  The  claim  was  originally  put 
forth,  that  the  Cyprian  bee  had  a  shield  between 
its  wings,  of  the  same  color  as  the  golden  bands 
on  the  abdomen,  and  that,  as  no  other  bee  had 
this  shield,  it  was  therefore  easy  to  distinguish 
the  Cyprian  race  from  that  of  any  other.  How- 
ever, it  was  soon  found  out  that  the  best  speci- 
m&us  of  Italians  showed  this  shield  fully  as 
plainly  as  do  the  Cyprians,  so  that  claim  went 
for  naught.  Candidly,  I  do  not  know  that  I 
could  tell  a  beginner  how  he  could  tell  tlif  se 
races  of  bees  apart,  were  there  nothing  but  the 
coloring  of  each  to  go  by.  The  yellow  on 
the  Syrian  is  of  a  little  darker' or  duller 
shade  than  that  of  the  Italian,  while  the 
same  color  on  the  Cyprians  is  of  a  brighter 
orange  than  that  of  the  Italian,  and  much 
more  so  than  that  of  the  Syrian.  This  I  say  of 
them  in  their  purity — not  when  they  are  con- 
siderably mixed  with  "  blood  "  from  each  other, 
as  is  quite  apt  to  be  the  case.  When  thus 
mixed,  the  best  authorities  are  so  badly  puzzled 
that  it  is  no  wonder  the  above  question  was 
asked  by  one  not  thoroughly  posted. 

2.  "Do  the  Cyprians  and  Syrians  rear  more 
brood  than  the  Italians?" 


Yes,  as  a  general  rule  they  do.  The  Cyprians, 
in  mj'  opinion,  would  be  an  acquisition,  were  it 
not  for  their  vindictiveness.  wiiich  is  so  great 
that  it  can  not  be  tolerated.  They  commence 
breeding  more  profusely,  early,  than  any  other 
bee  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  thus  getting 
many  bees  on  the  stage  of  action  just  in  the 
right  time  for  the  white-clover  honey  harvest; 
while  when  the  harvest  is  well  under  way  they 
rear  no  more  brood,  to  become  useless  consum- 
ers, than  do  the  Italians.  I  never  parted  witli 
any  thing  in  the  bee  line  with  more  reluctance 
than  I  did  with  the  Cypi'ian  bee.  The  Syrians 
are  very  different  in  this  locality,  regarding 
brood-rearing,  from  either  the  Cyprians  or  the 
Italians.  They  do  not  begin  rearing  brood  to 
much  more  than  supply  the  waste  of  the  hive 
till  the  honey  harvest  commences,  when  they 
go  to  brood-rearing  on  the  most  extensive  scale, 
this  brood  consuming  the  larger  part  of  the 
honey  gathered  by  the  few  bees  they  have  at 
the  beginning  of  the  harvest:  while  this  brood, 
after  it  has  hatched  into  bees,  becomes  a  con- 
sumer of  the  little  honey  they  did  not  consume 
while  in  the  brood  form.  I  had  from  two  to  six 
Syrian  colonies  of  bees  for  four  years,  and  eacli 
fall  I  had  to  give  them  nearly  all  of  their  win- 
ter stores  in  the  shape  of  frames  of  sealed  hon- 
ey taken  from  my  Italian  colonies.  During 
this  time  I  succeeded  in  taking  about  50  lbs.  of 
inferior  comb  honey  from  them.  Of  all  the 
bees  I  ever  had  in  my  apiary,  the  Syrians 
proved  much  the  poorest.  Some  speak  well  of 
them,  and  I  think  that  they  might  prove  better 
than  with  me  where  the  season  is  of  long  dura- 
tion for  honey. 

3.  "  Some  say  that  bees  need  a  cleansing 
flight  where  wintered  in  the  cellar:  others  say 
that  such  a  flight  is  unnecessary.  Which  is 
right?  I  do  not  wish  to  carry  nnne  from  the 
cellar  till  time  to  set  them  out  for  good,  unless 
it  is  actually  necessary." 

It  used  to  be  thought,  by  nearly  all,  that  bees 
should  be  carried  from  the  cellar  on  pleasant 
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days  during  tlio  winter  for  a  fly;  but  of  late 
years  most  of  our  best  apiarists  believe  this  is 
of  no  special  benefit.  I  used  to  carry  mine  out, 
up  to  about  twelve  years  ago.  At  tiiat  tim<'  I 
commenced  to  experiment  by  so  arranging  in 
the  fall  that  I  could  carry  a  part  out  without 
distui-bing  the  j-est;  and  when  there  came  a 
warm  day  these  wei-e  cari  ied  out.  and  the  j-est 
left  undisturbed.  The  I'esult  proved  tliat.  on 
the  whole,  those  not  touched  \\  intered  a  little 
better,  if  any  thing,  than  did  those  tak(Mi  out: 
consequently  I  have  not  carried  a  colony  out  of 
'le  cellar  foi'  a  cleansing  flight  dui'i ng  tln^  last 
■  11  years:  only  as  two  oi'  thi-ee  ha\'(^  been 
carried  out  and  fed.  as  I  feaicd  tlnn-  would 
starve  before  spi'ing.  Some  say,  "  Leave  them 
as  long  as  they  arc  iiuict:""  but  my  exi)erience 
has  been  that  tlierc  is  nothing  gained  by  cai'ry- 
ing  out  the  uneasy  ones,  should  there  be  any 
such;  foi' if  th(\v  are  going  to  die.  carrying  out 
for  a  flight  does  not  seem  to  help  them  niucli  if 
any. 

4.  "  Would  th(M-e  be  any  injury  to  b(H^s  if 
placed  in  a  cellai-  under  a  kitchen  when'  there 
is  lots  of  noise  all  winter?" 

If  the  be(\s  are  so  arranged  that  no  jar  comes 
to  them,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  noise 
does  no  harm.  It  is  the  jar  that  arouses  bees 
in  the  winte]-.  not  noise  without  jarring.  To 
illustrate:  In  sighting  my  rifle  one  pleasant 
winter  day  I,  fired  it  within  eight  feet  of  two  or 
three  hives  of  bees.  Jr.st  before  firing  I  listened 
at  the  entrance  of  these  hives  and  heard  the 
low  lium  of  the  bees  which  we  always  hear; 
but  before  I  had  fired  ten  shots  these  same  bees 
were  all  in  an  uproar,  inany  coming  to  the  en- 
trance. At  the  time  I  laid  ft  to  the  noise;  but 
thinking  differently  a  few  days  aftei'ward.  1 
again  fij-ed  th(^  same  number  of  shots  ">()  feet  in 
frojit  of  tlie  liives  (th(>  first  having  been  fired  in 
tiie  rear),  so  that  the  noise  might  reach  them 
at  the  entrance,  and  they  \\ere  not  disturbed  in 
the  least.  I  now  fired  at  the  sajn(^  distanc(»  as 
at  first,  when  they  became  agitated  the  sann^  as 
before.  {}.  .M.  Doot.ittt.e. 

Borodino.  N.  Y.,  Sept. 

Friend  D..  we  ai'e  exceedingly  obliged  to  you 
for  you  1'  answej-s  on  the  above  subjects.  IJdc- 
li(>v(»  we  almost  if  not  (Mitii'ely  agree  w  ith  you 
in  regard  to  Cyprians  and  Syrians.— In  j-egard 
to  tlie  cleansing  flight  in  winter  time.  I  think 
the  general  decision  is  about  as  you  gi\'e  it.  So 
many  have  testified  to  excellent  winteiing  right 
under  the  kitchen,  wiiere  there  is  lots  of  noise, 
we  can  not  thinly  the  noise  \\  ould  b<'  any  objec- 
tion, providing  the  hives  r<\st  on  the  ground, 
and  the  jai-  of  the  floor  does  not  shak(.^  the 
hives. 


CALIFOKNIA. 


TJIH   XT  ISAXC'K   OF   (U)I)-SIZP:i)  FHAMKS. 


in  my  California  h'tter  on  swarming  I  did  not 
say  any  thing  about  thesw  ai'm  that  took  an  old 
oil-can  for  a  home,  noi-  the  one  tliat  built  in  the 
hollow  shell  of  an  old  pumpkin.  nor\('t  of  the 
one  tiuit  came  down  the  chimnc\  into  the  fire- 
place helo\\,  to  the  astonishment  of  tiie  family 
in  the  room.  This  last  w  as  down  neai'  the  ri\  - 
er.  whei'e  there  is  nu)re  timber  tluin  here.  Sucii 
rye  some  of  tlie  wonders  of  California  bees. 
They  ai'e  put  into  all  sorts  of  boxes  for  hives. 
Nail-keo's.  barrels,  and  store-boxes  I  have  seen 
used.  Even  w  here  regular  hives  are  nuide.  they 
are  nuide  according  to  the  size  that  the  lumb(M" 
will  cut  best  for.  more  than  to  any  regular  oi- 
standard  size;    Adealer  in  sui)plies  liei-e  showed 


me  his  patterns  for  cutting  foundation  by;  and 
how  many  do  you  think  there  were?  About  30, 
I  should  say.  though  I  did  not  count  them.  It 
is  everywhere  evidc^it  in  California  bee-keej)- 
ing,  that  the  bees  ai'e  made  to  be  secondary  to 
other  considerations.  Tiiey  are  not  valiu^d  liere 
as  they  are  in  the  East.  The  fixtures  of  an  api- 
ary, including  hives,  contain  a  larger  p(;r  cent 
of  the  value  of  an  apiary  here  than  there.  It  is 
not  so  hai'd  to  increase  here.  Sulphuring,  or 
killing  bees,  is  often  done  to  get  tlie  honey, 
whei'e  some  oik^  has  taken  a  swarm  or  two  in  a 
box  or  keg  some  months  before. 

In  the  ai)iai  y  we  hought.  we  found  about  four 
sizes  of  fi'ames  for  th(^  same  size  of  hive.  Tlie 
hives  and  frames  were  substantially  made  of 
good  material,  and  would  have  been  good  prop- 
erty had  the  maker  fortunately  understood  the 
pi'oi)er  size  of  a  bee-space.  I  can  say  that  I  un- 
derstood far  bettei-  what  the  proper  distance 
w  as  before  comnuMicing  with  bees  at  all  than 
the  owner  of  this  apiary  did.  I  read  the  ABC 
book,  and  had  the  fundamental  pi'inciples  well 
fixed  before  commencing. 

We  found  frames  in  our  ajjiary  that  we  could 
hardly  ])ush  down  between  the  waxy  walls  of 
the  hive,  and  frames  that  stood  away  fully  %  of 
an  inch  from  tlie  sides,  and  frames  that  did  not 
come  within  moi'e  than  an  inch  of  the  top  of  the 
ones  belo'\\'.  The  bees  were  obliged  to  build  in 
between  in  order  to  crawl  up  on  tlie  upper 
frames,  which  made  very  bad  work  when  r(|- 
moving  a  frame.  I  suppose  Mr.  Root  wouldn't 
tolerate  such  frames  for  a  day  hmger  than  abso- 
lutely nec(\<sai'y.  and  I  am  sure  we  will  not.  for 
they  would  drive  us  out  of  bee-keeping  alto- 
gether. Buying  and  selling  be(^s  is  much  hin- 
dered here  by  the  numy  sizes  of  hives  used. 
The  buying  of  bees  usually  means  a  transfer  to 
your  ow'n  size  of  frames,  and  th(M'e  is  not  much 
selling  in  lots  less  than  a  whole  ajiiary. 

The  avei'age  Califoi'uia  bee-keejier  is  ai)t  to 
••  lump"  things,  as  th<^  exjiression  is.  If  it  is  a 
good  yo'di  he  exi)ects  a  good  yield  of  honey  : 
and  if  a  ])ooi'  one.  he  reasons  that  it  doesn't 
make  much  difference.  1  can  not  say  that  the 
bee-men  here  ai'e  as  pi'ogressi\  (>  and  intelligent 
as  they  might  be.  Among  the  large  b(>e-keep- 
ers  are  nuMi  of  fully  ('(pial  capacity  to  those  in 
other  liiH^s  of  Imsiness:  but  it  seems  to  be  re- 
sorted to  sometimes  as  a  maUe-shift  way  of 
getting  a  living.  Pei'lia])s  I  am  wrong  about 
this,  and  the  neglected  app<'a!aiice  of  many 
California  apiaries  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
l)ersons  of  small  means  take  this  way  to  ])ro- 
cui'<'  a  living,  and  str(  tcli  their  capital  to  ac- 
complish as  much  practical  result  as  i)ossible.  so 
that  the  appearance  is  much  neglected.  After- 
ward  these  persons  embark  in  other  enter- 
prises, and  leave  the  apiaries  in  the  hands  of 
others  just  commencing  l)usiness.  so  that  no 
out]a\-  is  made  in  the  wa\  of  taste  and  appear- 
ance.' If  th(^  oiitwai'd  app(^arance  of  many  ai)i- 
aries  and  thcMr  suri'oiindings  w ci-e  any  index  trt 
the  qualitv  of  tlie  honey  produced.  I  should  not 
wonder  tliat  it  brings  a  low  pj'ice  in  the  world's 
markets.  Some  one  w  ho  could  get  up  extracted 
honev  as  nicelv  as  Mr.  Terry  does  his  straw- 
Ix^ri'ies  would  doulitless  find  it  to  pay.  It  is 
possible  to  cleanse  oil-cans  so  that  they  are 
clean,  and  fi'(H'  from  taint:  yet  carelessness  in 
their  us(>  has  doubtless  done  much  to  lower  the 
(piality  of  the  California  product. 

— --^        BEES   .\X1)  FHl'IT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

■•  Bees  versus  fruit"  is  a  (piestion  I  suppose 
you  who  areold  be(>-keei)ei'S  liave  discussed  un- 
til voii  hardly  care  to  say  any  tiling  more  about 
it.  Hut  it  is  all  new  to  me:  and  wiuMi  I  saw  the 
fruit  of  mv  neighliors  covered  with  my  bees  I 
supiiose  I  felt  that  tliei'(>  a\ ere  at  least  two  sides 
to  the  (luestion.  It  is  claimed  by  some  here, 
that  the  bees  eat  into  sound  fruit  to  obtain  the 
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juice.  Otlicis  say  that  they  take  only  injured 
fruit  that  birds  hav<'  first  Moi-lvefi  on.  I  liave 
taken  neitlier  view  ,  but  so  far  iuiv<»  only  seen 
the  little  fellows  run  over  the  fruit,  lapping 
with  tile  wondei-fnl  api)endage  they  have  foi- 
taking  honey,  and  not  using  the  parts  witli 
which  they  uncap  comb  honey.  I  can  see.  how- 
evei'.  that,  by  constantly  taking  away  the 
juices,  the  dry  substance  of  the  fruit  would 
soon  shiink  very  much  w  hen  unprotected  by 
the  film  of  dry  juice  that  would  otherwise  form 
a  covering  over  the  injured  pai't.  In  this  way 
frjiit  melts  away  where  there  are  many  bees  to 
keep  the  juices  cleaned  off.  and  the  owner  may 
reasonably  attribute  a  loss  to  the  agency  of 
bees.  My  neighbors  hav(^  been  lenient  in  these 
matters,  and  refused  to  accept  any  thing  foi" 
thei)-  losses.  Yesterday,  while  picking  tigs  I 
came  to  a  white  fig-tree  tliat  had  a  sound  as  of 
a  swarm.  b(^cause  of  the  many  bees  that  were 
working  on  the  fruit.  Grapes  are  worked  on  by 
them  until  only  the  shell  or  skin  is  left:  but,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  tigs,  it  is  fruit  that  has  begun 
to  candy  in  the  juices,  and  is  not  ripening  per- 
fectly. A  mean  between  the  entire  prohibition 
of  bees  in  fruit-xlistricts  and  the  putting  of  large 
apiai-ies  in  positions  close  to  fruit-farms,  espe- 
cially whei'e  other  locations  will  answer  as  well, 
would  seem  to  be  the  right  solution  of  this 
question,  \yhere  one  man  owns  both  bees  and 
fruit  there  will  ]iever  be  any  trouble,  and  there 
should  not  be  in  any  case. 

1  was  rather  surprised  to  find  honey  in  the 
hives,  almost  ready  for  another  extracting.  The 
bloom  of  most  of  the  flowers  is  gone,  and  I  did 
not  sujjpose  the  bees  were  getting  enough  from 
the  fruit  to  accumulate  much  stores.  But  I  no- 
ticed that  the  bees  working  on  fruit  would  get 
eithei'  such  a  large  load,  or  the  effects  of  the 
juices  were  such  that  they  were  hardly  able  to 
tak(»  wing,  and  seemed  half  drunken.  I  have 
caught  the  great  steel-blue  wasp,  with  scai'let 
wings,  when  it  was  working  on  fruit,  as  it 
seenn^d  to  lose  fear.  This  wasp  is  over  2  inches 
long,  and  is  very  beautiful.  There  is  alfalfa 
down  in  the  valley,  about  three  or  foui-  mih-s 
away,  and  I  have  hoi)ed  that  our  bees  would 
find  it.  as  it  would  heljj  much  in  the  jjresent 
dearth  of  bloom  on  the  high  land.  I  am  send- 
ing my  hon(>y  home  to  my  brothei-  in  Ohio:  and 
there  is  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  my  old 
neighbors  and  fi-iends  getting  my  lioney  to  use. 
(rod  bless  them  all.  and  draw  them  near  to  him 
w  ith  tlie  bands  of  love. 

The  yield  this  year  has  not  been  as  great  as 
we  at  one  time  expected.  ^Y(^  shall  get  about  40 
or  45  cans  in  all.  which  is  not  a  large  yield  from 
70  hives.  The  w-hite  sage  jMit  fortii  multitudes 
of  buds  which  did  not  mature  into  bloom.  Had 
they  done  so.  four  apiai'ies  lik(^  ours  would  not 
have  kept  them  emi)tied  of  an  ordiiu^ry  honey 
deposit.  But  they  failed,  foi'  lack  of  moisture, 
pei-haps.  and  we  are  content  with  less  than 
might  lia\'e  been.  There  has  bcMui  fi'uit  to 
work  with  and  engage  our  time,  (xod  has  been 
merciful,  and  we  do  not  have  a  I'ight  to  com- 
j>lain  at  all. 

COMUS   MKLTIN<T    DOWN    WITU  IIKAT. 

We  shaded  our  hives,  as  it  is  necessary  to  do 
here,  and  ours  were  in  a  low  place  where  the 
sun  struck  strongly.  An  oil-box  costing  ti\-e 
cents  made  two  shades.  One  v(n>  hot  day 
while  we  were  away  in  Los  Angeies  a  hi\(' 
melted  down  into  a  mass  almost.  It  seemed  to 
be  becaus(^  of  a  large  stone  that  stood  on  the 
north  side,  and  letlocted  the  rays  into  tln^  hive. 
The  same  day  a  man  in  the  village  who  had  but 
one  hive  (oj-  box.  rather),  in  which  the  bees 
built  to  th(  top  inside,  had  it  melt  down  by  the 
heat  of  the  sun.. 

Comb  homn-  at  12}4  cents,  or  nicely  extracted 
lioney  sent  to  S(jnie  rriend  in  the  East  to  s<'ll. 


w  ill  j)ay  pretty  well.  1  think,  here  in  California, 
where  so  little  capital  is  nec^ded  for  an  outfit. 
Retailers  here  charge  well  for  haiidling  any 
thing  in  the  food  line,  though  I  can  see  that 
their  margin  is  b(ung  lowered  all  the  time.  A 
vear  ago.  grocers  at  Los  Angeles  sold  hoiiev, 
that  cost  them  12}4  centK  at  20  cents.  This 
year  it  is  1.5  cents  at  retail,  as  tlu^  style  is  to  go  .> 
cents  at  a  time,  which  is  a  relic  of  early  days, 
when  nothing  less  than  25  cents  was  accepted 
for  any  thing.  Where  one  can  disjjose  of  his 
product  direct  to  tlie  consumer  tliere  is  a  good 
profit:  but  you  can  not  well  do  this  if  yoii  go 
back  in  the  new  disti'ict!?  away  fi'om  the  cities, 
where  the  best  bee  {)astui-e  is.  Hut  if  near  a 
small  village  or  town,  there  may  be  a  pretty 
smart  local  demand,  as  the  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple will  be  engaged  in  other  lines  of  business, 
and  may  be  w  ilHng  to  give  you  a  better  price 
right  at  home  than  you  could  obtain  by  sending 
to  the  large  markets. 

FLtTTUATIOX  OF  PRICES   EN'  CALIFORNIA. 

Prices  fluctuate  wonderfully  here,  especially 
on  heavy  articles  like  potatoes,  which  range 
from  nothing  up  to  3  cents  a  pound.  Every 
thing  of  food  is  sold  by  the  pound,  with  the  sin- 
gle exce])tion.  I  think,  of  comb  lioney.  Business 
does  not  move  as  steadily  and  systematically 
here  as  in  the  older  East.  There  are  more  ups 
and  dow  ns.  True  courage  and  moral  w  orth  are 
recognized  here  as  quickly  as  aiiyw  here  in  the 
country.  A  man's  clothes  or  his  pedigree  cotmts 
but  little.  They  make  a  quick  estimate  of  a 
man  of  what  there  is  in  him:  and  if  he  has  good 
elements  of  character,  and  wants  to  do  what  is 
right,  they  seem  quick  to  understand  it.  and  re- 
ward it  accordinglv.  W.  S.  Ritciiie. 

Sierra  Madre.  Cal..  Sept.  S.  1890. 

Friend  R..  I  remember  vividly  almost  every 
point  you  make:  and  T  thank  you  for  your  can- 
did and  honest  statement  in  regard  to  the  mat- 
ter of  bees  and  fruit.  I  noticed  your  concluding 
thought,  that  people  in  California  make  a  qtiick 
estimate  as  to  a  man's  real  value.  Fine  clothes 
and  plenty  of  money  do  not  of  themselves  give 
him  a  place  in  society  where  other  things  are 
lacking.  I  expect  to  see  California  lead  us  in 
many  things:  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  it  may 
be  in  placing  a  high  estimate  on  the  value  of 
true  Christianity. 


THE  FOUR  CLASSES  OF  BEE-KEEPERS. 


A    PHOPOSKI)  8-FRAME   CHAFF   HIVE:    S  VS.  10 
FRAME  E.  HIVES.  AfiAIX. 

Mr.  Root: — Now  that  your  great  rush  of  busi- 
ness is  over,  and  you  have  had  a  little  time  to 
rest  and  cultivate  charity  toward  those  that 
want  ••  irregular  supplies."  I  wish  to  make  a 
suggestion  of  tw  o.  which  I  hope  will  result  in 
adding  a  new(?)  hive  to  the  regular  list. 

First,  let  me  say.  in  commendation  of  the 
chafi  and  Dovetailed  hives,  tluit.  for  the  class 
of  bee-kee])ers  for  which  they  are  fitted  they  are 
the  nearest  pei'fect  of  any  thing  on  the  market. 
If  we  classify  bee-lvcepers  according  to  their 
method  of  wintering,  considci-ed  in  connection 
with  the  kind  of  honey  produc«l.  whether  comb 
or  extracted,  we  shall  havi'  the  four  classes  siig- 
g(^sted  by  the  following  headings: 

1.  Indoor  wintering,  conil)  honey. 

2.  Indoor  wintei'ing.  extracted  honey. 
.H.  Outdoor  wintering,  extracted  honey. 
4.  Outdoor  wintering,  comb  honey. 

The  verdict  of  the  leading  honey-producers 
seems  to  be.  that,  for  the  production  of  comb 
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lioncy.  the  hi'ood-iiosT  slionld  contain  ciglit  S. 
franK's:  and  foi- extracted  honey,  ten.  I  believe 
tliis  vei'dict  is  concui'i-ed  w  itli  at  the  Home  of 
tlie  Honey-l)ees. 

Upon  th(^  snljject  of  ont(h)()r  w  interinff.  there 
nia>' !)(■  some  dixcrsity  of  opinion  as  to  the  su- 
periority-of  tiie  chatt  liive:  hut  tliere  has  i)e(Mi 
no  uncertain  sound  in  regard  to  the  matter  in 
the  editorial  teaching  of  (ii.EAXiN'(;s.  as  \\ c  have 
been  re])eatedly  ad\  ised  not  to  ^\■inter  bees  out 
of  doors  in  Simjjlicities.  but  to  lift  fiames  and 
all  into  chaff  hives. 

Little  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  winter- 
ing qualities  of  the  Dovetailed  hlNC  even  by 
El'nest.  who  has  been  so  entliusiaslic  oNcr  it  in 
other  respects.  The  senior  editor  has  stated 
(piite  uni-esei-\-edly.  t  iiat  he  I'cgards  t  liem  inferior 
to  Simplicities  as  a  protection  against  cold, 
wind,  and  rain. 

NoAN'.  the  r(  (|uirenieuts  are  met  for  those  tliat 
produce  conil)  hone,\'  and  winter  indoors.  l)y  tiie 
eight-fiann'  I)o\-etailed  hive:  for  those  that 
])rodnce  extracted  honey,  and  wintei'  indoors, 
by  the  ten-frame  Dovetailed  hi\  e.  and  for  those 
that  'extract  and  winter  out  of  dooi's.  by  either 
the  one  or  two  stoiy  chaff  hive:  but  according 
to  your  o\\  n  teachings  you  mak'e  no  hive  that  is 
ada])ted  both  to  the  pi'oditction  of  comb  honey 
and  for  outdooi-  wintering.  I  think  I  am  safe 
in  estimating  that  four-tiftlis  of  the  ten  thousand 
bee-keep(M's  that  subscribe  for  (TLEAXix(iS  be- 
long to  this  unprovichxl-for  class,  and  that  they 
keep  a  larger  nuinber  of  colonies  of  bees,  and 
pr(jdnce  more  tons  of  honey,  titan  any  of  the 
other  classes — I  ^^•as  about  to  say.  more  than  (tU 
the  othei-  classes. 

If  one  of  this  class  NX'ere  to  send  you  an  ordei' 
for  liiN  es  suited  to  his  needs,  he  \\-ould  be  charg- 
ed extra  foi-  being  " irregular:"  and  if  during 
the  bnsv  season,  he  would  be  unable  to  get  them 
at  all. 

All  the  lireceding  ]■( marks  have  b(>eu  ou]y 
])reli7iiinary  to  the  following  suggestion:  That 
the  committee  which  designed  the  Dovetailed 
hive  be  i"e-assembled.  and  requested  to  give  us 
an  eight-frame  one-story  chaff  hive  that  will 
take  the  eight-frame  Dovetailed  furniture 
above. 

If  this  suggestion  meets  with  favor.  I  should 
like  to  say  something  additional  to  the  com- 
mittee ])ef()i-e  this  ne^\  (?)  hive  takes  its  final 
shape.  W.  A.  King. 

Marysville.  ()..  Aug.  U\. 

Your  classification  of  bee-kee|)ers  is  vei'y 
good:  and  while  we  have  not  yet  hit  the  fourth 
class,  as  you  suggest,  directly,  we  have  had  it  in 
mind:  and  the  •■  committee."  as  you  are  pleas(»d 
to  call  it.  has  been  talking  and  arguing  on  an 
eight-frann^  chatf  hiv( — that  is.  something  that 
will  be  cheap(  ]■  than  our  I'egulai'  ten-frame,  and 
yet  answer  the  jjurpose  fully  as  well.  AV(>  have 
been  (>xperimenting  along  this  line,  but  as  yet 
have  not  said  anything  in  print,  liecause  it  is 
better  to  test  new  things  at  tlie  Homo  of  the 
Honey-bees  than  to  have  beginners  all  over  the 
land  try  something  that  we  thi)ih  may  be  all 
right,  and  yet  which  may  ultimately  prove  after 
all  a  failure  to  them.  AVell.  perhai)s  it  will  do 
no  harm  to  tell  \\  hat  the  eight-franu'  chaff  hive 
is  that  we  have  in  mind.  Hundreds  of  bee- 
keepers have  the  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive, 
and  they  may  take  a  notion  to  winter  outdoors 
either  a  half  or  all  of  tlieii-  colonies,  because  the 
cellar,  if  they  have  one.  is  too  damp,  oi'  l)ecause 
some  othei-  condition  is  not  right.    They  have 


the  hives  on  hand,  and  desire  to  winter  outdoors. 
Now.  how  shall  w(»  fix  them  up?  If  it  is  practi- 
cable, and  subsequent  experiments  justify  it. 
\\  e  propose  putting  on  the  market  a  winter  case 
made  of  %  lumber.  dov(^tailed  at  tlie  corners. 
This  case  will  be  'X  inches  deeijei'  and  larger  all 
lound  than  the  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hive, 
and  it  is  to  have  a  tin-roof  cover.  liy  dovetail- 
ing the  corners  w(^  find  we  can  make  it  of  much 
lighter  lumb<'r.  and  we  are  also  able  at  the  same 
time  to  dispense  with  corner-posts.  Well,  this 
\\  int<'i'  case,  oi'  cap.  is  to  be  set  directly  over  the^ 
ii'gular  eight-frame  Dovetailed  hi\e.  and  is 
deep  enough  so  that  the  edges  can  be  pushed 
do\\  n  into  tlie  sand  or  sawdust  around  the  liive. 
We  then  virtually  have  a  double-walled  hive, 
with  a  dead-air  space,  so  called.  This  air-si)ace 
^\  ill  be  sufficient  for  modei-ate  climates;  but  for 
coldei'  regions,  possibly  (^'en  for  th(^  locality  of 
the  Honu'  of  the  Honey-bees,  we  shall  be  obliged 
to  us(>  additional  packing.  To  accomplish  this, 
we  make  a  cushion  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  just 
large  enotigh  to  put  aroiuid  the  eight-frame 
Dovetailed  hive,  and  another  cusliiou  on  the 
cover.  The  case  wotild  be  then  just  large 
(>nough  to  slip  over  the  whole  snugly,  and 
crowd  down  into  the  sand  oi-  sawdust,  as  b(^fore 
mentioned.  The  expense  of  the  case,  when  put 
on  the  market  in  lots  of  KM),  would  be  about  S.) 
cents  eacli  in  the  flat.  As  the  chaff,  or  simie 
absoi-lient.  can  be  obtained  cheaply  in  most  lo- 
calities, each  bee-keeper  can  make  for  himself 
the  cushions  h(>  would  need.  Now.  i)l(^as(^  bear 
in  mind  that  ^^■e  have  tested  a  similar  arrange- 
ment only  one  season,  and  on  a  rather  limited 
scale.  While  it  was  successful  last  winter,  the 
A\('ath(M-  ^\■as  too  warm  to  i)i-ove  any  thing. 
This  will  nuike  the  cheapest  double-walled  ar- 
rangement e\'er  befor(^  ottered  in  the  market: 
and  if  successful.  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  supersede  all  other  more  expensive 
double-walled  hives,  because  it  can  be  so  readi- 
ly adapted  to  eight-frame  hives  already  in  use. 
that  ha\'e  no  projecting  ])orticoes. 

You  say.  friend  K..  that  even  (ri-?:AXixos  will 
admit  that  a  ten-fraiue  hive  is  better  for  ex- 
tracted honey.  While  we  did  so.  the  junior 
(Hlitor  Nxislies  to  ai'gue  now  for  eight-frame 
hives  exclusively,  both  for  comb  and  for  extract- 
ed honey.  I*(M  f()rated  zinc,  when  placed  over  a 
brood -n(>st  of  eight  frames,  promises  to  work  a 
i-evolution.  Read  what  L.  E.  Mercer  said  on 
page  <)74.  last  issue,  in  regard  to  the  proper  size 
of  a  brood-nest  in  connection  w  ith  perforated 
zinc.  H'  we  can  force  a  que(>n  to  fill  eiglit 
frames  of  brood  below,  by  tlie  use  of  the  zinc, 
let  us  have  the  use  of  tlie  upper  story  for  ex- 
ti  acting  combs.  Mr.  Mercei'  says,  and  our  own 
experienc<\  and  the  expeiience  as  well  of  thou- 
sands of  bee-keepei'S,  goes  to  show  that,  as  soon 
as  the  queen  has  tilled  seven  or  eight  frames, 
she  w  ill,  unle.ss  restrained,  go  above  and  lay, 
I  believ(>  that  intelligent  bee-kee])ing  of  the 
futui-e.  with  eight  frames.  Langstroth  size,  will 
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rear  all  iho  hoes  that  will  be  necessary  for  a 
good  rousing  colony,  provided  that  those  bees 
are  reared  in  time  for  the  honey  harvest.  This 
is  a  fruitful  theme,  and  we  trust  that  oui-  sub- 
scribers will  thoroughly  discuss  it.  Let  some  of 
those  California  bee-kings— that  is,  those  ex- 
tensive extracted-hon(>y  ukmi  —  give  us  some 
hints.  Eknkst. 

In  addition  to  what  Ernest  has  said  above.  I 
Avish  to  touch  upon  another  jjoint.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  hive  will  ever  become  popular 
that  is  made  with  the  intention  of  removing 
tlie  packing  or  winter  covering  in  summer  time. 
After  you  liave  once  protected  a  hive  suitably 
for  wintering,  do  not  think  of  removing  the 
protection  in  the  summer  time.  The  bother, 
oomplicaticm.  loose  jneces,  litter,  etc..  is  too 
much,  especially  w  here  hives  are  handled  by 
the  hundreds  or  thousands.  Sooner  or  latei. 
putting  on  ijacking  will  be  neglected,  and  a 
great  ]nany. times  it  will  be  off  at  the  very  time 
it  is  needed.  Ernest's  talk  about  35  cts.  reminds 
me  somewhat  of  my  visions  of  cheap  things 
years  ago.  Make  your  protection  in  the  shape 
of  something  good  and  substantial.  Have  it 
painted,  and  nice:  and  if  you  do  this,  it  will 
come  pretty  near  a  chaff  hive  made  a  little 
smaller,  with  the  view  of  having  only  8  instead 
of  10  combs  in  the  brood-nest.  ^lany  thanks, 
friend  K..  in  regard  to  the  committee. Where 
no  much  is  at  stake,  it  needs  a  committee  of  the 
best  bee-men  the  woi'ld  affords,  ^^'her^'  hives 
or  fixtures  are  mad;'  by  machinery,  in  carload 
lots,  they  ought  to  be  made  r/(//)t  if  it  is  a  possi- 
ble thing  to  have  them  so. 


AN  ARTESIAN  WELL  IN  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

AKTESIAX  WKI.T.S  IN  rTKXKUAT,. 

Our  leaders  need  hardly  be  told  that  every 
thing  in  the  line  of  springs,  underground  water- 
courses, and  especially  artesian  wells,  have  a 
special  attraction  for  me.  A  few  days  ago. 
when  one  of  our  coi-respondents  sent  me  a  pho- 
tograph containing  the  view  above.  I  almost 
felt  as  if  I  must  take  a  tri])  to  Dakota  to  see  it: 
and  I  would  very  freely  give  the  amount  of 
money  needed  if  I  could  be  spared  at  this  time 
to  see  this  wonder  of  nature. 

Below  is  what  our  friend  tells  us  about  it: 

I  send  you  a  idiotograph  of  one  of  our  arte- 
sians.  thinking  you  would  like  to  see  it:  and  if 
you  would  like.  I  will  send  you  some  of  the 
s])eciniens  which  it  throws  out.  It  will  throw 
a  (5-inch  stream  24  ft.  in  the  air.  and  a  4-inch  71 
ft.  The  4  is  the  one  they  us(^  for  tire.  It  \y\\\ 
throw  a  4-inch  stream  100  feet  without  sprav- 
ing.  J.  W.  Chapix." 

Winfred.  Lake  Co..  S.  Dak..  Sept.  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  find  printed  on 
the  back  of  the  photograph  the  following: 

Depth  of  well.  725  feet;  diameter  of  boi'e,  6  inches; 
conservative  estimate  of  pressure,  175  to  200  lbs.  per 
square  inch,  and  discharg-ing-  every  minute  over  4000 
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g-alions  of  water.  It  is  conceded  to  be  tht-  aitesian 
wonder  of  the  world. 

I^y  looking  closely  you  w  ill  see  a  pool  of  \\  ater 
that  has  collected  round  about  the  well.  Judg- 
ing fi'om  the  buildings,  we  suppose  the  smaller 
jet  was  screwed  on  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
\W  all  means,  friend  C.  send  us  some  of  those 
sp(>cimens.  We  have  a  curiosity  to  know  what 
is  down  in  the  gi  ound  where  these  subterranean 
waters  come  from.  Four  thousand  gallons  of 
watei-  would  be  a  liundred  barrels  of  about  the 
size  of  an  oil -barrel,  every  minute.  Just  think 
of  it  I  This  watej'.  if  all  utilized,  should  irrigate 
almost  a  whole  county.    Friend  C..  Avill  you 
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please  tell  us  how  deep  the\-  had  to  drill  for  it? 
and  have  thei'e  not  been  other  wells  drilled  in 
that  vicinity,  to  see  if  the  same  subterranean  sup- 
ply may  not  be  touched  from  oth(M-  localities?  Is 
it  really  the  largest  artesian  well  in  the  world? 
Perhaps  the  readers  of  Gi.EAXixas  can  kindly 
enlighten  us.  One  reason  why  I  ask  is  because 
such  wells  are  really  of  more  value  than  gold- 
mines, pi'oviciing  the  ftow  is  permanent,  and  I 
believe  it  usually  is.  Vou  see.  I  have  a  little 
one  of  my  own.  It  runs  only  :v.)  barrels  a  day. 
and  it  won't  cari-y  the  water  over  18  inches 
high:  but  still  I  feel  very  happy  over  it  for  all 
that.  It  is  away  down  in  the  creek  bottom, 
where  it  is  difificult  to  utilize  it:  but  if  the  water 
would  rise  only  three  feet  instead  of  half  that 
much.  I  could  send  a  part  of  it  up  to  the  factory 
by  a  hydraulic  ram.  The  springs  scattered  all 
over  our  land  should  be  utilized.  Spring  water 
is  too  valuable  to  be  allow(^d  to  go  to  waste. 
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GaME  EXTRACTS  FROM  FOWLER  &  WELLS' 
WATER-CURE  MANUAL. 


THE  grp:at  ••  skckkt."'  ok  '■  discovekv."  cor'Y- 

RIGHTEI)  IX  1847.  AND  I'KIXTKT)  IN  J8.50. 


I  wish  all  readers  of  (Jlkaxixos  and  the  Mi- 
crocosm would  ]jut  your  articles  on  the  subject, 
and  this  reply  of  Dr.  HalTs.  side  by  side,  and 
then  decide  which  shows  the  spirit  of  an  honest. 
Christian  gentleman. 

My  sympathies  are  witli  you.  because  I  be- 
lieve the  principle  on  whicli  you  acted  in  this 
matter  is  right,  and  that  your  motive  was  pure- 
ly unselfish:  so  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending 
you  some  extracts  copied  verbatim  fi-om  an  old. 
ivater-c\irc  ino^nKih  The  book  referred  to  is 
"The  Water-cure  Manual.**  bv  Joel  Shew. 
M.  D..  copyi'ighted  in  1847.  printed  bv  Fowler 
it  Wells  in  1850.  Speaking  of  th(>se  injections 
Dr.  Shew  writes: 

"They  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  in 
as  great  quantity  as  is  desired.  ...  A  good 
mode,  too.  is  to  take  a  small  injection,  a  tum- 
i)lerful.  more  or  less,  that  is  retained  permanent- 
ly, without  a  movement  before  moi'ning.  This  is 
\  yry  soothing  to  the  nervous  system:  aids  in 
securing  sound  sleep,  and,  by  its  absorption  in 
the  coats  of  the  bowels,  dilutes  acrid  matters 
therein,  tonifying  and  strengthening  likewise 
those  parts,  and  aiding  materially  in  bringing 
about  natural  movements." 

After  naming  various  diseases  for  which  this 
remedy  is  invaluable,  he  says: 

"This  statement  will  cause  sneering.  I  know: 
but  it  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The  thorough  wash- 
ing out.  so  to  say.  of  the  lower  bowels,  by  which 
the  peristaltic,  or  downward,  action "  of  the 
whole  alimentary  canal,  is  promoted,  and  by 
the  absorption  or  transudation  of  water  its  con- 
tents are  moistened  and  diluted,  and  the  whole 
of  the  abdominal  circulation  completely  suffus- 
ed by  that  blandest  and  most  soothing  of  all 
fluids,  pure  water.  Whoever  understands  well 
the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  these  parts  of 
the  human  system  will  at  once  perceive  the 
truth  of  what  I  afhrm."' 

Let  me  add:  Whoevei-  reads  this  can  at 
once  perceive  the  truth  of  what  you  aftirm: 
viz.,  that  Dr.  Hall  has  simply  revised  one  of  the 
old  methods  of  water  cure,  and  has  no  business 
to  call  it  a  "  secret oi-  "  discovery."  or  to  sell  it 
as  such.  E.  J.  Baiki). 

Island,  Pa..  Sept.  11. 

Many  thanks,  my  good  friend  B.  Since  you 
mention  it.  I  remember  now  that  water  cui-e 
was  one  of  my  hobbies  when  I  was  only  eh'ven 
years  old.  Soon  after,  I  bought  the  book  you 
mention,  of  Fowlei'  &  Wells:  and  when  I  first 
saw  Dr.  Hall's  discovery  there  ^^■as  something 
strangely  familiar  to  me  about  it:  hut  as  it  was 
toward  forty  years  ago.  it  is  not  much  wonder 
that  r  had  forgotten  where  I  obtained  my  in- 
formation. When  about  ten  years  of  age  I  was 
a  very  weak,  j^uny.  feeble  child:  and  a  travel- 
ing lecturer  on  phrenology  and  water  cure  gave 
me  my  first  ideas,  and  stai'ted  me  in  daily  bath- 
ing, I  distinctly  remember  this:  That  in  two  or 
three  months  I  astonished  tlie  whole  family  by 
taking  a  pail  of  water  fiom  outdooi-s,  breaking 
the  ice.  then  washing  all  over  in  th(^  ice  water, 
without  feeling  any  more  unpleasant  than  you 
do,  my  friends,  when  you  wash  youi'  face  in  ice- 
cold  water.  Aftei-  my  liath.  tln^  new  doctor 
prescribed  walking  a  mile  before  breakfast. 
Luckily  we  had  a  cow  pastui-e  just  half  a  mile 


away,  and  that  fixed  it  just  right.  I  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  th(^  post  of  di-iving  the  cow  home 
before  breakfast.  I  hardly  need  tell  you  that, 
under  the  influence  of  the  daily  baths  and 
morning  walk.  I  soon  developed  a  degree  of 
h(^alth  and  vigoi-  that  I  had  never  known  be- 
fore in  my  life.  I  think  I  read  the  book  through 
several  times:  but.  of  course.  I  did  not  pay 
very  much  attention  then  to  the  matter  of  water 
CTU-e  by  injections. 


MAMMOTH  PEAVINE  CLOVER. 

AIJ.  OTHER  SOURCES  OF  XPX  TAR   I'RAf  TK'AI-I, V 
A  FAIIXKE  DURIXG  THE   TAST    SEA  SOX. 


The  honey  harvest  is  ovei-.  My  crop  is 
gathered  and  marketed.  I  have  sold  my  comb- 
honey  at  IBcts.  and  my  extracted  at  13.  Nearly 
all  my  comb  honey.  20(K)  lbs.,  was  obtained  from 
my  Bronson  apiary,  numbering  (iO  colonies. 
That  apiary  is  located  where  the  bees  have  access 
to  ])robably  between  300  and  400  acres  of  mam- 
moth clover,  and  the  honey  was  nearly  all  obtain- 
ed from  that  source.  Every  year  furnishes  me 
with  additional  proof  that  "the  mammoth,  or 
peavine  clover,  is  the  best  honey-plant  we  have 
on  the  Western  Reserve,  My  home  apiary, 
which  is  located  about  .5  miles  north  of  my 
Bronson  apiary,  did  not  average  .5  lbs.  to  th(^ 
colony — only  }4  as  much  as  the  Bronson  apiary. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  an  invention 
of  my  friend  H.  R.  Boardman.  which  I  think  is 
of  more  value  to  the  bee-keeper  than  any  other 
invention  pertaining  to  our  business  which  I 
have  seen  or  heard  of  in  a  long  time:  and  that  is. 
a  solar  wax-extractor.  I  purchased  one  of  him 
about  six  weeks  ago.  and  it  does  the  work  per- 
fectly for  which  it  was  intended.  The  wax  is 
extracted  from  old  combs  readily,  and  without 
any  waste  whatever,  with  less  trouble  than  it 
would  be  possible  to  extract  it  any  othei'  way. 

KOARDMAX's  SOLAR  WAX-EXTRACTOR.  A XI)  ITS 
EFFICIEXCY. 

I  think  any  man  who  has  50  lbs.  of  w  ax  to- 
extract,  a  year,  would  save  the  price  of  the  ex- 
tractor in  two  or  three  years  by  using  one.  I 
think  you  will  do  the  bee-keepers  of  this  coun- 
try a  great  favor  if  you  will  get  of  friend  Board- 
man  a  complete  description  of  his  extractor,  and 
publish  it  in  Gleaxixgs.  I  don't  know  wheth- 
(n-  he  intended  to  have  his  invention  patented 
or  not.  but  T  think  not. 

My  whole  crop  of  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted, will  amount  to  ovei'4(XX)  lbs.— not  a  very 
heavy  crop,  but  pretty  fair  for  this  year.  If  I 
had  not  sold.  I  could  now  s(^ll  my  comb  honey 
at  18  cts.  S.  "F.  Newmax. 

Norwalk.  ()..  Sept.  19,  1890. 

Friend  N..  you  have  given  us  just  the  kind  of 
report  in  regard  to  the  i)eavine  clover  we  have 
wanted.  Now.  then,  it  is  pretty  certain  tliat 
bee-keeping  can  be  made  to  pay  wherever  this 
clover  can  be  introduced  by  the  hundred  acres: 
and  that  is  tlu^  way  to  raise  any  honey-plant  so- 
as  to  make  it  really  |)racticable.  Anoth(>r  thing, 
the  quality  of  the  honey  will  be  equal  to  any  in 
the  world.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  introduce- 
it  and  furnish  a  sufficient  inducement  to  the 
farmers  round  about  you  to  grow  it  largely. 
T(4'ry"s  teachings  will  i)robably  dovetail  in,  to 
the  mutual  advantage  of  both  the  bee-keeper 
and  farmer:  and.  to  sum  it  up,  we  may  say 
clovei-  is  the  rock-bottom  of  success,  whether 
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you  wish  to  raise  honey,  potatoes,  or  strawber- 
ries. I  am  really  glad  to  have  you  give  friend 
Boardman  such  a  recommendation.  Now,  friend 
B.,  tell  us  all  about  this  wonderful  invention. 
:and  whether  you  have  them  to  sell,  and  at  what 
price.  It  can  not  be  that  they  cost  very  much, 
if  it  will  pay  a  man  to  have  one  who  produces 
only  50  lbs.  of  wax  a  year. 


EENEST'S  NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  AMONG  THE 
BEE-KEEPERS  OF  YORK  STATE. 

AT  .JI  IJUS  liOFFMAX's:  TIIK   HOFFMAN  FKAMK. 
ETC. 

After  bidding  good -by  to  our  friends  the  Van 
Ueusens.  we  started  on  our  journey  again,  "Sir. 
Elwood  driving,  and! hanging  on  to  the  bicycle 
at  the  back  of  tl.e  seat.  Whenever  we  struck  a 
rut  or  hole  in  the  road,  it  gave  my  ai'm  a  good 
jerk.  It  may  have  seemed  somewhat  of  an 
anomaly  to  passei's-by  for  a  bicycle  rider  and 
his  wheel  both  to  be  carried  in  a  }r(tgon.  It 
was  not  because  tlie  \\iieel  \\  ould  not  carry  me. 
nor  because  the  country  was  hilly  and  rough, 
but  that  we  might  have  an  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing together  as  before  mentioned.  I  am  afraid 
ifithad  been  possible  to  carry  my  friend  Elwood 
•on  the  I'ear  of  mil  vehicle,  folks  along  the  road 
would  have  stared  even  more  than  they  did. 
for  our  Stark vi lie  friend  weighs  more  than  :2()0 
pounds. 

As  we  went  ovei-  the  roads.  I  noticed  in  this 
hilly  country  that  the  effort  of  late  years  had 
been  to  av(>id  hills  rather  than  to  go  straight 
■over  them.  Although  somewhat  paradoxical, 
many  times,  the  longest  way  to  a  point  among 
these  hills  is  the  shortest.  The  early  settlers 
formerly  made  their  roads  go  in  a  bee-line  over 
the  hills,  or  v(M'y  nearly  so.  The  result  was. 
there  were  some  terrible  climbs  for  poor  horses. 
But  later  generations  discovered  that  they 
could  make  better  time  by  going  fiu'ther  and 
■around  the  hills. 

As  Mr.  Elwood  was  to  take  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent route  than  the  one  he  had  before  taken, 
he  had  to  make  inquiries  along  the  \\  ay.  The 
point  w(^  want(Hl  to  reach  was  the  liome  of 
Julius  Hoffman,  two  or  three  miles  out  of  Cana- 
joharie.  We  noticed  on  this  journey  what  I 
had  before  and  have  subsequently  observed, 
that  residents  along  the  roadway  very  often 
have  very  crude  ideas  as  to  distances.  For  in- 
stance, we  would  inquire  of  sonic  old  rustic  how 
far  it  was  to  the  next  town.  Th(^  reply  would 
be  (we'll  say).  ••  Five  miles. After  having 
traveled  half  an  hour,  on  th(^  right  road.  ]jer- 
haps  our  next  informant  ^^-ould  say  that  it  was 
six  miles.  It  was  perfectly  evident  tliat  one  or 
both  (probably  th(^  tirst)  must  lja\'(^  l)een  wrong. 

After  driving  along  in  tliis  sort  of  way  ^^'e 
finally  came  to  ^\itliin  a  resp(^ctable  distance  of 
Canajoharie.  which  used  to  be  the  old  lumie  of 
the  Bee-}ceei)ers'  Exchange,  a  monthly  bee- 
journal  edited  and  published  by  J.  H.  Xellis. 
later  by  Houk  Feet.  It  was  discontinued 
in  1883.  If  I  remembei'  correctly.  Mr.  Xellis  is 
still  located  in  Canajoharie.  though  not  now  a 
bee-keeper.  If  we  had  had  a  little  more  time  I 
•should  have  liked  very  much  to  call  on  him  and 
•exchange  greetings,  in  vi(nv  of  his  past  services 
as  a  bee-keeper  and  a  bee-keeping  (^ditor.  I 
have  a  kindly  sympathy  for  all  this  latter  class 
•of  people,  especially  as  we  kno^^■  somewhat  of 
the  trials  of  publishing  a  bee-journal. 

We  did  not  go  to  Canajoharie  direct,  but 
made  a  short  cut  directly  to  Mr.  Hoffman's 
home.  Mr.  H.  formerly  lived  at  Fort  Plain: 
but  lately  he  has  been  located  as  above.  On 


arriving  at  the  place  we  found  a  very  pretty 
residence,  and  a  general  appearance  of  thrift. 
Not  knowing  exactly  the  date  when  I  should  be 
at  Mr.  Hoffman's,  and  not  having  written  him, 
I  was  a  little  uncertain  whether  I  should  be 
able  to  find  that  gentleman  at  home:  but  fortu- 
natelv  we  found  him  there.  He  is  not  as  old  a 
man  as  I  expected  to  see.  W>  found  him  to  be 
an  intelligent  and  progressive  bee-keeper,  an 
energetic  representative  of  his  "  fatherland,'' 
Germanv.  After  dinner  we  went  out  into  the 
home  yard.  I  told  Mr.  Hoffman  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  him  handle  those  frames. 

THE   HOFFMAN  FRAME. 

He  handles  his  frames— the  Hoffman,  before 
described  in  these  columns— with  rapidity  and 
ease.  While  he  did  not  remove  and  replace 
them  anv  more  rapidly  than  Mr.  Elwood  did 
his  closed  ends.  I  am  sure  he  manipulated  them 
in  less  time  than  most  of  us  would  the  hanging 
frame.  In  former  years  he  tried  the  hanging 
frames  thoroughly:  but  as  he  could  not  handle 
them  rapidlv  enough,  and  they  were  never  ready 
fo]-  moving,  he  adopted  the  Berlepsch  top-bar. 
s(nnething  after  this  pattern,  and  subsequently. 

(>=o 

if  I  remember,  widened  the  end-bars  near  the  top. 
making  what  is  generally  kiiown  through  this 
section  of  the  countrv  as  the  Hoffman  frame. 
Here  was  a  bee-keeper  who  had  ."^OO  or  600  colo- 
nies, and  I  think  he  uses  only  one  assistant,  and 
him  only  part  of  the  time.  He  attributes  the 
reason  whv  he  can  run  so  many  colonies  in  sev- 
eral different  out-apiaries,  practically  alone,  to 
the  fact  of  his  using  fixed  distances.  He  would 
open  up  a  hive,  unloose  the  follo^^"er.  and  then 
he  would  pick  up  Hve  or  six  frames  at  a  time, 
put  them  down  by  the  side  of  the  hive,  and 
|)erhaps  the  next  frame  we  ])icked  up  would 
hav(^  the  queen.  Then  ^iien  he  got  ready  to 
close  the  hive  lie  would  i)ick  up  all  the  frames 
that  were  leaning  against  the  hive,  and  insert 
them  back'  in  their  place  simultaneously.  With 
his  two  thumbs  on  the  outside  top-bar  lie  would 
ci-ovrd  all  the  rest  of  the  frames  together. 

(hie  of  the  reasons  why  .Mr.  Elwood  and  Mr, 
Hoffman,  and  all  the  rest  who  use  fixed  frames, 
economize  in  time  over  those  who  use  hanging 
frames,  is  in  the  final  spacing.  It  is  true,  hoth 
use  a  knife  or  a  scre\\'driver  to  start  the 
frames:  but  I  noticed  that  Mr.  Doolittle  with 
his  hanging  frames  also  nses  one:  in  fact,  so  do 
all  who  use  hanging  frames  on  wood  rabbets. 
As  to  the  propolis  sticking  the  closed  ends  to- 
gether, so  as  to  make  the  manii)tilation  difficult, 
that  is  more  in  theory  than  in  practice.  Like 
Mr.  Elwood.  Mr.  Hoffman  could  get  his  colonies 
I'eady  to  move  on  short  notice.  He  had  an 
iiigfMiiotis  wire-cloth  button,  so  arranged  that, 
bv  turning  it.  it  closed  the  entrance  with  wire 
cloth,  aiuh  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it.  he 
could  fix  up  any  of  his  colonies  i-eady  to  move  to 
an  out-apiary. 

Mr.  Hoffman  runs  foi'  extracted  honey  only; 
and  as  he  has  produced  tons  of  that  article.  1 
took  occasion  to  ask  him  about  extractors.  He 
had  been  using  a  Stanley  automatic  reversing 
machine.  While  not  altogether  pleased  with  it. 
lie  thought  there  a  numbei-  of  good  features 
about  it.  He  i)refers  something  of  his  own  de- 
sign. This,  if  my  memoi'v  serves  me  rightly,  is 
a  four-frame  non-reversiiig  extractor.  I  think 
he  has  used  a  Novice  machine,  but  considered  its 
capacity  too  small  for  his  work. 

After  we  had  looked  around  awhile! 
through  the  honey-house  and  the  apiary  we 
went  into  the  house.    ^NFr.  Hoffman  is  an  Intel- 
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ligent.  pi-ogivssivc  (Tci  inau.  It  was  vci-v  evi- 
dent that  lio.  is  well  versed  in  all  (rCM-man  hee- 
literature.  He  spoke  of  Herlopsch  and  one  oi' 
two  others  who  advocated  l^<-inch  spacing.  As 
he  could  not  tlien  refei-  to  the  authoritv  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  at  ray  re(iuest  he  prepared  the 
article  that  appeared  on  page  ()73  of  (jiir  pi-evi- 
ous  issue.  As  usual.  I  explained  that  my  time 
was  limited  and  we  should  have  to  he  moving. 
Aftei- hitching  up  we  hade  our  friend  good-by 
and  started  on  the  road  again. 

SJIAHOX  SF'HINCiS. 

The  next  point  we  reached  was  quite  a  cele- 
brated pleasure-resort,  as  above.  Manv  were 
there,  botli  for  [)leasure  and  for  health'.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  should  object  vei'v  much  to 
spending  a  few  days  liere' myself."  Our  time 
was  rather  limit(^d;  and  after  driving  hurriedlv 
about,  Mr.  El  wood  stopped  in  the  rear  of  a 
large  hotel,  and  asked  if  I  should  like  to  step 
around  in  front  of  the  structure.  T  did  so.  and. 
presto!  one  of  tlie  most  magnificent  views  of 
the  Mohawk  Valley  v,'as  spread  out  before  me. 
Miles  and  miles  of  territory  wer(^  to  be  seen  oft* 
in  the  distance.  Gentlv  curving  this  wav  and 
that  was  the  Mohawk  Eiver.  On  tiie  right  and 
left,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  were  those 
beautiful  hills.  Distance  lends  enchantment  to 
hills  to  a  bicycler.  I  wish  T  had  the  language 
to  express  the  emotions  that  came  to  me  then. 
I  am  not  at  all  poetic:  but  our  stenographer 
comes  to  my  aid  bv  quoting  the  words  of  the 
old  sojig: 

Sweet  is  the  vale  where  the  Mohawk  g-ently  glides 
On  its  clear  winding-  way  to  the  sea,. 

I  am  very  soriy  indeed  that  I  could  not  liave 
uttered  that  on  the  spot:  but,  as  Mark  Twain 
says,  we  do  our  thinking  after  we  get  home. 
After  feasting  my  eyos.  I  went  hurriedly  back 
to  where  my  friend  was  holding  the  horses.  I 
suppose  he  thought  I  was  in  an  "  awful  sweat" 
to  get  off  on  the  wheel  again;  but  the  fact  was, 
Mrs.  Root  was  expecting  me  next  day;  and  I 
knew  that,  if  1  did  not  arrive  at  Durham  on  the 
mountains,  where  she  w^as  visiting  with  friends, 
at  just  the  appointed  hour,  she,  like  a  good 
many  other  mortals  of  her  kind,  would  worry. 
Much  as  Mr.  Elwood  had  carted  me  about,  lie 
insisted  on  carrying  me  over  the  first  big  hill. 
As  I  came  to  bid  him  good-by,  it  was  with  some 
feeling  of  sorrow.  Our  Starkville  friend  is  a 
man  with  whom  J  feel  it  an  honor  to  be  ac- 
quainted. He  is  not  only  an  extensive  bee- 
man,  but  he  is  progressive,  and  thoroughly 
alive  to  all  that  may  benefit  his  brother-man, 
whethei-  he  be  a  bee-keeper  or  not.  He  is  mod- 
est and  somewhat  reserved,  and  at  fii-st  not 
very  communicative,  but  has  a  loving  heart 
when  you  come  to  know  him.  Eefoi-e  and  after 
my  very  pleasant  visit  T  found  all  along  my 
journey  that  bee-keepers  generally  hold  him  iii 
very  high  esteem,  and  I  do  not  much  wonder  at 
it.  It  was  not  my  pleasure  to  meet  Capt.  Heth- 
erington,  one  of  his  most  intimate  fri(Mids;  but 
I  covet  tlie  pleasure  of  seeing  him  some  time. 

A  FKW  STRAY  lilTS. 

.Inst at  this  point  I  recall  that  my  motluM-  and 
my  better  half  i-emind  me  that  I  have  nuid(>  no 
mention  so  far  of  bee-ke(»p(U's"  wives.  .Just  you 
wait,  deal-  readers.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  I  want  to  say  that  it  is  hai'd  to  crowd  "em 
all  in  at  once. 

Another  thing  that  I  am  reminded  of.  is,  that 
these  stray  rambling  thoughts  may  subject  tlx^ 
bee-friends  whom  I  visited,  to  "an  unusual 
amount  of  correspondence.  If  I  have  not  hvon 
explicit  in  details  I  would  beg  oui-  subscribers 
to  write  to  this  office,  rather  than  to  the  gentle- 
men I  have  mention(>d.    Most  of  them  are  ex- 


tensive bee-keepeis.  and  theii-  time  is  quit*- 
fully  occupied:  and  w  Ikmi  we  do  get  any  corres- 
I)ondence  at  all  from  tiietn.  it  ought  to  go,  not 
to  one  individual,  hut  to  tlionsaiids  of  readers. 

I  am  reminded,  also.  ihat.  from  what  T  have 
said  about  this  section  of  York  State,  a  few 
perhai)S  prosjx'ctive  l)ee-kee|)ers  will  consider 
the  j)ropriety  of  moving  into  t  hese  localities. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  they  are  pretty  well  occu- 
pied by  bees  already:  and  if  any  one  thinks 
seriously  of  locating  among  these  hills,  he  will 
hav(»  to  buy  out  some  be(»-keepeis  alicady  in 
j)ossession  of  the  teri'itoi  y,  if  he  wishes  to  be< 
honorable  about  it.  Elwood  has  130()  colonies; 
Capt.  Hetheringtoi!  3(X)().  |)i()bably  more:  Mr. 
Tunicliff.  Mr.  iSmith.  and  one  or  two  others, 
have  perhaps  among  them  another  thousand 
colonies.  I  noticed  that  tlu^se  out -apiaries 
were  just  as  thickly  ciowded  in  as  they  could 
be  and.  not  overlap  eacli  other's  territory. 
While  I  am  quite  firmly  convinc<'d  that  this  is 
one  of  the  finest  bee-countries  in  the  world,  I 
do  not  wish  to  have  the  friends  who  so  kindly 
entertained  me  have  some  one  else  come  in 
with  more  bees,  and  overstock  the  fields.  Come 
to  think  of  it.  I  am  sure  no  one  will:  therefore, 
please  excuse  me. 

These  thoughts  may  seem  a  little  out  of  place 
to  interject  right  at  this  juncture;  but  if  I  do 
not  give  them  here,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  forget 
to  do  so. 

Well,  here  we  are 

ON  THE  KICYCT.E  AGAIN, 

As  we  spent  a  little  time  in  sight-seeing,  it 
was  about  .5  o'clock  when  I  left  Mr.  Elwood. 
I  then  had  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  to  make. 

At  nightfall  I  arrived  at  .   T  could  have 

gone  further  to  the  next  town:  but  as  this  sec- 
tion of  the  country  was,  of  course,  entirely  new 
to  me  I  did  not  particularly  relish  traveling 
among  the  hills,  unaccompanied,  unarmed,  and 
alone.  I  realized  that  I  had  made  somewhat 
faster  time  on  the  bicycle  than  we  had  when 
driving.  As  the  place  was  small  it  was  not 
difificult  to  find  a  hotel,  which,  having  entered. 
I  called  for  supper  and  lodging.  My  heart  sank 
within  me,  for  I  saw  that  it  was  one  of  those 
places  whei-e  a  bai-  was  evidently  doing  a  thriv- 
ing business.  There  were  bottles  and  glasses: 
and  while  I  did  not  feel  at  all  inclined  to  patron- 
ize it,  I  felt  very  much  disinclined  to  patronize 
the  proprietor,  even  for  such  innocent  things  as 
supper  and  lodging.  However,  my  bicycle  was 
leaned  against  one  side  of  the  room;  and  after 
washing  I  partook  of  a  hearty  supper.  On  re- 
turning to  the  room  again  I  "discovered  that  a 
number  had  come  in  to  see  "  that  new  arrival  " 
and  the  wheel.  They  were  mostly  local  sports, 
and  men  whom  I  judged  patronized  the  bar. 
They  were  not  altogether  choice  in  theii'  lan- 
guage, and  the  company  was  decidedly  rough. 
I  very  much  wished  then  that  I  had  taken  my 
chances  of  riding  in  the  dark  to  the  next  stop- 
ping-place; but  there  was  no  help  for  it  then. 
I  would  have  gone  to  my  room,  but  I  did  not 
exactly  like  to  leav(^  the  bicycle  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  those  chaps.  Ere  long  more  came  in, 
and  then  the  drinking  began.  I  fancied  they 
(»yed  me  ratlier  suspiciously.  Visions  of  robbery 
Hitted  past  my  eyes;  and  then  I  reflected  how 
foolish  I  was.  I  cari  ied  but  little  ready  cash,  a 
small  ch(^ck,  and  a  Waterbury  watch.  They 
wouldn't  touch  me,  ('specially  if  I  displayed  tlie 
afoi-esaid  timepiece.  Before  I  retir<^d,  sweai-- 
ing.  disputing,  and  drinking  had  hoou  carried 
on  to  such  an  extent  that  I  actually  feard  then^ 
would  be  a  fight:  in  fact,  it  started,  but  the 
pro|)rietor  nujllitied  the  would-be  tightei-s.  1 
vowed  then  that  I  would  never  stop  again  in 
such  a  place,  even  if  I  had  to  travel  all  nig-ht, 
unaccompanied,  unarmed,  and  alone,  ovei"  an 
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unfamiliar  and  iiii known  road.  At  about  ten 
o'clock  the  company  dispersed,  and  I  went  to 
my  room,  sonunvhat"  disgusted  and  pained.  I 
did  not  reprove  the  fellows  for  their  bad  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  they  were  a  class  of  toughs.  I 
migiit  say.  whom  I  did  not  wish  to  argue  with. 
It  was  my  misfortune  to  stop  at  two  or  three 
such  hotels:  but  only  in  the  above  case  did  I 
remain  over  night.  It  was  very  evident  that 
the  presence  of  liquors  cursed  the  whole  estab- 
lishment. There  was  always  a  set  of  haid- 
looking  customers — men  whom  I  would  hardly 
dare  to  trust  ont  of  my  sight.  On  the  whole, 
howevei-.  tlu^se  wayside  hotels  were  no  \\  orse 
than  the  average  of  those  in  Ohio,  if  I  except 
th(>  two  or  three  I  have  mentioned. 

Next  morning  I  arose  (>arly.  refreshed:  and 
after  an  early  breakfast  I  took  a  start  on  the 
bicycle,  about  seven  o'clock,  for  Durham,  on  the 
Catskill  Mountains.  I  had  been  informed  that 
th(M-e  were  xv>  o  or  three  quite  prominent  bee- 
keepers on  the  route.  There  were  fifty  miles 
ahead  of  me.  over  scmu^  hills  quite  as  high  as 
those  I  had  gone  over,  besides  the  two  or  three 
bee-keepers  whom  I  wished  to  visit.  Should  I 
be  able  to  make  it  all  in  one  day?  We'll  see. 
My  first  point  was  Cobleskill.  a* run  of.  about 
tifteen  miles,  which  1  reached  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half.  It  is  a  very  pretty  place  through 
which  passes  a  mountain  railway,  and  lu^re  T 
had  the  pleasure  of  making  the  acquaintance  of 
Mr.  B.  Van  Wie.  He  keeps  about  100  colonies. 
The  bees  had  done  nothing  for  him  this  season 
of  any  account,  although  they  were,  at  the  time 
of  my  visit,  woi  king  pietty  well  on  buckwheat, 
and  he  will  probably  get  a  pretty  fair  crop  from 
that  source.  I  was  very  much  annoyed  on  my 
bicycle  routes  by  poor  and  insufhcicuit  directions 
as  to  the  best  route  to  reach  a  given  point.  I 
told  Mr.  Van  Wie  that  I  should  have  to  make 
my  stop  necessarily  short,  as  I  had  a  good  many 
miles  ahead  of  me.  and  wished  to  reach  Durham 
that  day.  He  very  kindly  gave  me  most  com- 
plete directions.  The  result  of  it  was.  I  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  mv  journev  of  4.5  miles 
easily  in  about  six  hours,  aiid  visited  the  before- 
mentioned  bee  -  keepers  that  day,  for  which 
Mr.  V.  has  my  thanks.  After  eating  two  or 
three  Red  Astrakhan  apples  (oh  how  good  thev 
tasted  after  my  bicycle  ridel)  and  taking  a  re- 
freshing drink,  I  took  myself  to  the  wheel  again. 
[ To  he  eontinued.] 


GETTING  BEES  OUT  OF  SECTIONS  OR 
EXTRACTING-CASES. 

BEK-E8fAPES    A    (^KEAT    BOON    TO    THE  BEE- 
KEEPER. 

On  page  .5.5.5.  Aug.  1,  Mr.  Doolittle  writes  about 
getting  the  bees  out  of  the  sections  and  the  ex- 
tracting supers,  and  asks  for  an  escape  that  can 
be  put  on  at  night,  and  take  the  sections  off  in 
the  morning.  Perhaps  to  help  him  and  others, 
a  little  experience  of  my  own  and  of  others  that 
I  know  may  help  some.  The  main  trouble  with 
all  escapes,  so  far  as  I  kno\\-.  is  the  lack  of 
depth  of  the  case  to  which  the  escape  is  attach- 
ed: and.  lik(»  some  other  things,  accidental 
occurrences  have  given  the  clew.  Without  trv- 
ing  to  take  any  laurels  from  any  one.  I  will  tell 
of  the  first  escape  that  I  ever  "saw.  which  was 
some  years  ago— I  can  not  tell  how  manv:  but 
it  was  taken  from  the  old-fashioned  cottage 
fly-trap,  and  was  made  from  two  of  the  inside 
pieces.  They  are  .5}^  inches  wide  bv  6  long, 
bound  all  round  with  tin.  and  bent 'at  right 
angles.  They  have  eight  holes.  %  inch  in  diam- 
eter, made  ^^•here  the  wire  cloth  is  bent.  Two 
of  these  wen^  put  into  a  box  with  sides  and  ends 


about  3  inches  deep,  which  brought  th(>  ridge  of  ^ 
the  wire  cloth  within  about  half  an  inch  of  the' 
combs  in  tlie  hive. so  that,  after  a  time,  the  bees 
would  begin  to  work  bac!-;  into  tin-  lioxi-s  again. 
This  fixture^  was  used  on  tlie  t)ld  No.  ;.'  Ameri- 
can hive,  under  the  old  styh'  of  King  sections:, 
but  it  w  ork'ed  u-ell  unless  it  ^\  as  ^\  hen  tlie  colo- 
nv  \\  as  \-ery  strong,  and  the  last  row  of  sections 
was  to  come  off:  then  there  \^■as  ir()ul)l(^  about 
getting  all  the  bees  off'  from  tlu^  coml)s.  and 
many  of  them  would  be  defaced.  Then  when  • 
Mr.  ileese  put  out  his  escape,  in  1887  (which.  1 
believe,  was  the  first  time  the  subject  cauu^  out 
in  print),  he  advocated  the  doul)le  cone,  which 
is  a  very  necessary  feature  in  the  successful 
working"  of  the  escape.  I  kne^^  of  perhaps  100 
of  those  escai)es  being  made  to  be  used  in  1888,' 
with  a  varying  depth  of  case  from  3  inches  up 
to  8  inches,  and  with  from  2  to  8  cones,  with 
both  single  and  double  cones,  and  this  is  how 
they  succeeded.  In  the  shallow  ones  xlvn-o  was 
a  half-inch  board  used  for  the  base,  oi-  dividing 
board,  with  a  %  space  above,  and  the  cones 
were  about  2  inches  deep,  some  single  and  some 
double,  because  some  of  the  makers  and  users 
knew  that  one  cone  was  just  as  good  as  two. 
Some  of  them,  the  cones  were  nailed  on  the 
under  side  of  the  board,  and  some  were  nailed 
on  the  upper  side,  and  projected  through  a  hole 
bored  for  them.  Deeper  ones  were  made  in  like 
manner,  and  usually  were  made  from  just  such 
pieces  of  boards  as  were  handy.  I  made  2.5  or 
more  myself:  and  to  try  them  I  used  various 
depths  from  three  to  six  inches,  but  they  mostly 
were  of  4-inch  depth.  Those  that  were  shallow- 
did  not  empty  the  sections  as  quickly  or  as 
clean  as  the  deep  ones,  and  quite  often  the  bees 
would  learn  the  way  up  and  down  when  they 
were  left  on  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
swarm  was  very  strong:  but  in  a"  trial  with 
three  escapes  6  inches  deep,  and  two  that  were 
.5  inches  deep,  that  were  left  on  the  hive  for 
over  a  week,  not  a  bee  \\  as  found  in  the  sections 
after  from  two  to  five  hours,  which  showed  that 
depth  gave  success. 

Now.  the  way  that  I  found  the  depth  being 
the  clew,  is  this:  I  was  telling  a  friend  about 
them,  early  in  1888.  He  picked  up  a  board  8 
inches  wide,  and  from  a  strip  of  wire  cloth  from 
seven  to  eight  inches  wide  we  made  ten  cones  by 
cutting  it  square  and  putting  five  cones  on  each 
side  of  a  half-inch  board,  with  three-inch  holes. 
This  let  the  cones  have  a  good  half-inch  space 
between,  except  at  the  outlet.  I  saw  him  again 
in  July,  and  learned  that  he  could  clean  a  case 
of  sections  in  half  an  hour,  of  every  bee.  He 
set  the  escape  crosswise  of  a  hive-body,  raised 
the  cover-board  from  the  crate,  gave  the  bees 
three  or  four  blinding  puffs  of  smoke,  lifted  the 
crate  of  sections  from  the  hive  to  the  escape, 
and  then  set  both  in  place  again  on  the  hive; 
then  gave  a  little  more  smoke,  put  on  the  cover- 
board,  and  left  them.  After  looking  at  the 
other  bees  a  few  moments  we  went  back  to  the 
escape,  took  the  case  of  sections  to  the  honey- 
house,  and  not  25  bees  were  to  be  found  in  the 
case.  We  then  looked  at  the  under  side  of  the 
escape,  and  found  it  full  of  bees.  These  were 
jarred  in  front  of  the  hive,  and  the  cover-board 
put  on  the  section  case  below.  Besides  this 
deep  escape  he  had  them  three,  four.  five,  and 
six  inches  deep,  and  with  four.  five,  and  six 
cones:  and  I  learned  that  his  I'esults  were  like 
my  own— that  the  cones  should  not  come  nearer 
to  tho  bees  in  the  hive  or  case  below  than  one 
inch:  tluit  -'^^  space  above  the  board  was  just 
right:  that  six  cones,  bringing  the  corner  ones 
three  inches  from  the  corners  each  way.  and 
the  other  two  in  a  row  lengthwise,  was  the  best; 
that  not  less  than  a  two-inch  hole  should  be 
used  in  the  board,  and  a  three-inch  hole  is  bet- 
ter: that  a  double  cone  is  necessary,  because,  if 
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a  bee  on  the  outside  can  lick  from  a  bee  on  the 
inside,  they  will  learn  the  way  back  and  forth: 
that  there  must  be  ample  room  in  the  escape- 
case  below  the  board  for  the  bees  from  the  sec- 
tions to  cluster,  and  oblige  them  to  go  down  the 
sides  of  the  case  to  the  hive  or  sections  below,  if 
you  want  your  sections  to  be  fr<;ed  of  bees 
quickly. 

I  know,  from  what  I  used  the  escapes  in  1888, 
'89,  and  '90,  that  I  can  have  the  sections  freed 
of  bees  so  I  can  handle  them  three  times  as  fast 
as  without  the  escape;  but  I  don't  want  them 
less  than  4)^  inches  deep,  and  I  like  them  from 
5  to  6  inches  deep  better.  I  can  handle  more 
honey  alone  with  th(^  escapes,  and  easier,  than 
I  can  with  a  helper  without  the  escapes.  Twen- 
ty-five escapes  are  as  good  as  one  man  to  handle 
100  colonies  of  bees  wheji  taking  off  sections. 

Milford,  Ct.,  Aug.  14.  H.  L.  Jeffrey. 

Many  thanks,  friend  J.,  for  your  suggestions. 
It  is  only  by  repeated  trials  and  experiments 
that  we  can  tell  just  what  bees  will  or  will  not 
do  in  matters  of  this  kind.  Now,  inasmuch  as 
you  know  just  exactly  what  is  needed  in  this 
matter,  can  you  not  make  them  and  offer  them 
for  sale '? 


THE  MOLE  CRICKET. 


ITS  HABITS. 

The  insect  forwarded  by  you  from  E,  W. 
Hammond.  Lima,  ().,  is  the  mole  cricket.  As 
Mr.  H.  says,  it  i,s  a  curious  insect,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  wish  its  name,  and  hab- 
its. The  technical  name  of  this  is  Uryllotalpd. 
boredlis.  The  name  GnjUoUil pa  really  meanS; 
cricket  mole,  which,  if  rc^^crsed.  would  be  quite 
the  truth.  It  is  really  a  cricket,  but  is  very 
molelike,  as  is  at  once  apparent  from  its  front' 
legs.  This  insect  is  very  common  here;  but  as 
it  rai-ely  comes  forth  from  the  earth,  it  is  not 
often  seen.  It  inhabits  low  moist  ground,  and 
is  not  infrequ(nitly  seen  or  found  in  cultivating 
or  ditching  in  such  plac(>s.  All  autliors  say; 
as  did  Harris,  which  the  othei-s  copy,  that  it 
feeds  on  the  roots  of  gi-ass.  In.rNo'rthern'  Ohio 
and  Michigan  it  has  been  kno\\  ii  to  eat  iiito  po- 
tatoes quite  seriously,  esp<'ciallv  wiien  planted 
on  low  ground.  As  the  potato  is  only  an  en- 
larged root,  it  is  not  strange  that  tliese  crickets, 
like  the  wire-worms,  should  desire  to  test  their 
quality. 


(hw  yeai-  our  students  took  several  of  these 
crickets  froin  one  of  the  rooms  on  the  first  flooi- 
of  one  of  the  collegf^  dormitories.  Thev  fly 
fortli  from  the  (uirtli  to  mate,  and  I  presume 
were  atti'act(Hl  to  this  i-oom  by  a  fenuile  which 
had  been  bi-ouglit  in  by  the  students.  If  thc^se 
are  plentiful  (Miough  to  be  troublesome,  we 
must  plant  our  potatoes  on  upland. 

Agi-icultui-al  College,  Mich.        A.  J.  Cook. 


Oct.  1. 
SOLAK  WAX-EXTRACTORS. 


A  DEVICE  USED  BY  ONE  OF  CA I.IFOK.MA '.S 
PROMINENT  BEE-KEEPEKS. 


Nearly  every  apiary  in  California  has  its  "  sun 
extractor,"  as  they  call  them  here,  to  melt  up 
cappings  and  broken  combs;  and,  so  far  as  ray 
observation  goes,  they  are  all  built  on  the  same 
plan  and  about  the  same  size.  It  looks  as  though 
they  were  all  made  after  the  same  pattern, 
without  any  thought  of  improvement.  I  believe 
they  were  origipally  made  to  extract  combs  full 
of  honey  before  the  honey-extractor  came  out; 
and,  after  the  honey-extractor  cam(%  the  same 
implement  was  used  to  melt  the  cappings.  I 
think,  however,  that  they  can  be  greatly  im- 
proved for  melting  cappings,  and  that  is  the 
object  of  this  article.  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  know  how  the  old  original  California  sun 
extractor  is  built,  so  I  will  describe  it  first  and 
then  give  what  I  think  is  an  improvement. 

The  box  is  made  of  %  lumber,  lined  inside 
with  tin,  and  is  58  inches  long.  30  wide,  13  deep, 
outside  measure.  The  glass  cover  is  two  ordi- 
nary window-sash  9x13  glass.  A  wooden  frame 
inside,  5  inches  below  the  glass,  supports  a  sheet 
of  perforated  tin,  the  size  of  the  inside  of  the 
box.  The  cappings  are  laid  on  this  perforated 
tin,  and,  when  they  melt,  the  wax  and  honey 
run  through  into  the  chamber  below,  leaving 
what  Californians  call  the slumgum  "  on  the 
tin  above.  The  wax  hardens  immediately  into 
lumps  of  every  shape  when  it  gets  below  the 
tin,  and  is  always  melted  over  a  fire  and  run 
into  cakes  before  sending  it  to  market.  The 
honey  is  drawn  off  through  a  tube  or  molasses- 
gate  in  the  lower  end  of  tlie  box.  and  is  usually 
kept  for  feeding.  Is  it  not  a  mistake,  where  the 
A  E  C  book  says  the  wax  is  ready  for  markj^t? 
and  also  where  it  says,  "A  pii)e  may  be  connect- 
ed with  it  to  run  the  melted  wax  into  the  inside 
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of  a  building  "  ?  Taking  the  wax  out  of  tln^sc 
extractors,  and  getting  it  ready  for  market,  is 
an  inconvenient  and  disagnM^able  job,  becaus(^ 
the  lumps  of  wax  are  all  smeared  with  honey. 
What  we  want  is  sometliing  that  \\  ill  s(>parate 
the  wax.  honey,  and  slumgum.  and  leave  the 
w  ax  in  a  nice  solid  cake-  ready  for  market.  In 
ordei'  to  do  tliis  tlu^  wax  must  nof  be  allowed  .,to 
fall  in  the  shade  of  the  perforated  tin  or  zinc 
and  cool  off.  l)ut  it  should  be  kept  in  the  sun 
until  all  is  melted,  when  it  will  cool  in  ouo  solid 
cake. 

We  have  Ixmmi  experimenting  a  little  along 
anothei- line,  and  lind  that,  if  the  ca|)i)iugs  are 
laid  on  an  inclined  plane  under  glass,  the  hon- 
ey and  w  ax  will  run  down  and  leave  the  slum- 
gum  on  the  inclined  plane.  Now.  all  we  have 
to  do  is  to  have  a  box  at  the  bottom  of  tlu^  in- 
clined plane,  also  under  glass,  to  hold  the  wax 
and  keep  it  7nelt(>d  until  it  has  all  J'un^  down, 
when  it  will  iiard(Mi  in  one  solid  cake.  To  make 
a  long  story  siiort.  here  is  a  pictui'e  that  will 
explain  b(^fi(M-  than  words. 

A  is  the  incliiuMl  |)laue.  where  the  cappings 
ai-e  put.  1  would  make  it  feet  wide,  4  feet 
long,  5  inches  deep.  H  is  a  piece  of  wire  cloth 
to  prevent  any  slumgum  fron)  running  into  the 
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honey  and  wax  ivcoptaclo  F\  which  is  2  foot 
square  on  top.  tapei'ing  to  IS  inches  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  13  inches  deep.  TIk^  flaring  sides  will 
allow  the  cake  of  wax  to  be  lifted  out  (>asily. 
and  the  honey  is  drawn  off  through  the  niolasses- 
gate  G.  The  space  marked  D  will  be  tilled  with 
honey,  and  the  space  C  with  wax.  E  is  the 
glass  cover  ovei-  all.  It  sliould  be  hinged  on. 
and  fit  tight  to  pi-event  the  escape  of  hot  air. 

Fillmore.  Cal..  Aug.  18.      .J.  F.  McIntyke. 

Your  ideas  on  the  construction  of  the  solar 
wax-extractor — tiiat  is,  the  principle  of  it — are 
correct.  When  I  visited  (x.  M.  Doolittle  I  found 
lie  was  using  something  on  very  much  the  same 
principle,  only,  if  any  thing,  it  was  on  a  simpler 
plan.  As  I  took  a  photograph  of  it  at  the  time. 
I  will,  when  an  engraving  is  made,  describe  it. 
Yes,  the  wax  should,  as  fast  as  melted,  run  down 
the  inclined  plane,  and  thence  into  a  receptacle 
also  exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  after 
thoroughly  melting.  We  propose  to  modify  our 
solar  wax-extractor,  so  as  to  combine  the  fea- 
tures of  the  one  illustrated  above,  and  the  one 
used  by  Doolittle.  Both  of  you  have  made  some 
very  great  improvements  in  the  sun  extractor, 
over  the  one  we  have  been  selling. — E.  R. 


EXPERIENCES  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 


m15s.  axtet.i.  gives  i  s  a  great  number  of 
vai.uabi-p:.  practicai.  thoughts. 


Our  bees  thus  far  this  season  have  stored  but 
little  surplus.  The  winter  being  warm  they 
consumed  the  most  of  their  stores,  and  came? 
out  in  the  spring  strong  in  numbers:  conse- 
quently we  had  to  feed  largely.  The  first  of 
May  found  them  almost  wholly  dependent 
upon  what  was  fed  them.  Then  came  three 
weeks  of  cool  cloudy  weather,  and  they  flew 
but  little;  and  as  Mr.  Axtell  and  I  were  both 
feeling  so  poorly  just  then  we  came  near  letting 
some  colonies  stai've;  and  the  consequence  was. 
they  dwindled  instead  of  increased  in  numbers 
just  before  the  honey  harvest;  but  by  building 
up  the  stronger  with  brood  from  the  weaker 
colonies,  we  had  the  lai'ger  part  of  our  colonies 
ready  for  the  honey  harvest  in  June.  Such 
colonies  gathered  fi-om  10  to  2.5  lbs.  of  surplus. 
Those  that  we  left  unaided  gathered  no  surplus. 

Some  30  colonies  that  brood  was  taken  from 
to  build  up  others,  have  had  to  be  fed  since 
about  the  first  of  July,  and  will  still  need  more 
feeding. 

The  drouth  has  been  so  sevei'e  as  to  dry  up 
all  honey-bearing  plants,  or  nearly  so.  About 
ten  days  ago  we  had  a  heavy  rain,  and  two  or 
three  lighter  ones  since,  that  have  wonderfully 
revived  vegetation,  causing  the  little  hearts- 
ease there  was  to  branch  and  blossom  out,  and 
bees  are  gathering  a  living  now.  We  are  hop- 
ing our  bees  will  gather  enough  to  winter  upon. 

THE  mBBEKN  BEE-ESCAPE. 

When  we  take  off  oui-  surplus  honey,  as  usual, 
there  are  some  bees  we  can  not  get  out  very 
readily.  We  g(Mierally  set  them  in  the  honey - 
room  on  end  around  on  the  floor,  and  let  the  bees 
fly  to  the  window,  and  then  pile  up  afterward.. 
Sometimes  we  pile  them  up  one  super  cross- 
wise of  the  other,  and  another  lengthwise,  and 
so  on:  but  this  time  we  put  a  Dibbern  bee- 
escape  honey-board  over  a  weak  colony,  and 
piled  up  supers  six  or  eight  high,  and  in  a  few 
days  took  them  off.  and  found  .the  bees  all  gone 
out.   or  nearly  so.  and  the  colonies  nicely 


strengthened  up.  Some  other  weak  colonies  we 
did  not  use  bee-escapes  upon,  but  partly  cover- 
ed the  colonies,  and  left  one  good  passageway 
at  one  side  of  each  row  of  sections,  and  theii 
piled  the  cases  u\)  as  high  as  we  could  conven- 
iently reach,  and  thought  it  was  safe,  and  left 
them"  on  sevei-al  days.  Those  colonies  got  both 
bees  and  the  unsealed  honey.  The  b(>es  mostly 
w(Mit  out,  but  not  so  well  as  those  with  the  es- 
capes; but  it  helped  the  colonies,  and  did  not 
injure  any  capped  honey.  Although  it  was 
done  at  the  time  of  a  honey-d(!arth,  scarcely 
any  bees  were  killed,  and  I  think  no  queens 
were  killed.  I  think  the  latter  way  of  getting 
out  the  bees  an  excellent  one.  especially  if  one 
has  weak  colonies  he  desires  to  strengthen,  es- 
pecially if  thei'e  are  many  bees  left  in  the 
supers.  Some  colonies  seem  to  cling  to  the 
supers  more  than  others,  and  it  takes  a  long 
time  to  get  them  all  out. 

BAIT  COMBS. 

Our  bees  this  summer  would  have  stored  but 
little  honey  in  sections  if  they  had  not  had  bait 
combs.  Many  colonies  filled  only  such  combs, 
and  put  the  remainder  of  their  honey  into  the 
brood-combs  below.  Wise  little  bees!  they 
knew  bettej-  than  their  owner  what  a  long 
drouth  was  before  them. 

I  certainly  would  never  melt  up  clean  combs 
in  sections,  or  even  bits  of  new  comb  that  can 
be  fitted  into  sections.  I  think  there  may  be  a 
difference  in  localities.  Bees  may  more  readily 
enter  the  sup  vrs  than  in  other  places.  It  re- 
tards swarming  if  tiiey  may  be  got  to  work 
briskly  in  the  supers  before  tlu^y  get  the  swarm- 
ing fever. 

ITALIANS  AHEAD. 

This  spring  I  noticed  that  the  hybrids  entered 
the  surplus  cases  much  more  readily  than  the 
pure  colonies:  but  the  pure  ones  that  did  work 
above,  gathered  much  the  most  honey.  In  the 
body  of  the  hive  the  pure  colonies  filled  every 
cell  possible— chucked  it  full— while  a  few 
black  hybrid  colonies  were  very  light  in  stores. 
For  that  one  reason  alone  it  pays  to  keep  only 
pure  Italians  as  far  as  possible.  I  am  afraid  I 
should  feel  like  giving  up  bee-keeping  if  we 
could  get  no  better  bee  than  the  blacks  for 
these  poor  seasons.  Good  years  it  doesn't  seem 
to  make  so  much  difference,  except  in  handling. 
They  run  provokingly  just  where  one  does  not 
want  them,  while  the  pure  ones  stick  to  the 
combs  quietly;  but  the  blacks  must  be  equally 
hardy  a  race  of  bees  as  the  Italians,  or  it  would 
not  be  so  difficult  to  keep  them  pure. 

AKE  THEKE  TWO  KINDS  OF  COMMON  BEES? 

It  does  seem  to  me  there  is. a  difference  be- 
tween the  black  and  the  brown  bee.  While 
at  the  Aurora  Cancer  Hospital  this  spring 
to  have  a  small  cancer  taken  out  my  left  cheek, 
the  doctor  brought  home  a  small  colony  of 
large  brown  bees.  The  bees  certainly  did  not 
look  so  black  and  shiny  as  the  blacks  of  our 
neighbors  at  home.  The  colony  was  so  small 
that  I  feared  he  would  got  no  surplus  from  it 
this  summer,  and  I  never  handled  a  colony  of 
Italians  that  was  more  gentle.  When  working 
them,  through  transferring  some  of  the  Combs 
and  str^Migthening  others.  I  threw  off  my  veil 
and  worked  with  both  face  and  hands  bare, 
and  got  no  vicious  sting.  Only  one  stung  me, 
and  that  I  mashed.  I  suppose  one  reason  they 
were  so  gentle  is,  I  had  good  heavy  smoke. 
I  told  the  doctor  I  wanted  some  smoke  to 
subdue  them  with,  and  he  went  and  got  a  large 
stove-kettle  and  filled  it  half  or  two-thirds  full 
of  coals  and  chips,  and  set  it  on  the  side  of  the 
hive  where  the  wind  would  carry  the  smoke 
over  the  bees.  He  had  the  colony  set  on  the 
top  of  an  eastern  veranda,  close  up  to  a  window 
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where  he  could  watch  the  bees  from  a  bedrooiii 
window,  and  step  out  of  tlie  window  and  care 
for  them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  had  to  return  to  the  hospi- 
tal, as  the  cancer  did  not  seem  to  be  whollyerad- 
icated:  but  I  hope  it  is  entirely  destroyed  now. 
I  found  the  colony  of  b(M^s  built  up  into  a  strong 
fine  colony,  and  had  given  something  like  20  lbs. 
of  surplus'  honey,  but  had  not  swarmed.  It  had 
plenty  of  brood  and  honey  below  in  the  bro(jd- 
nest. "  I  think  there  are  liot  many  bees  kept  in 
the  vicinity  whci'e  he  lives,  and  I  could  not 
find  that  there  was  any  large  be(^-keeper  in 
xVurora.  As  there  is  a  small  stream  running 
through  the  town,  thei-e  is  waste  land  covei'ed 
with  wild  flowers,  and  it  seemed  to  be  a  good 
locality  for  bees. 

Tin:   ADVANTAGES    OF    ONLY  A  FEW  roiJ^NIES 
IN  A  I.OCAIJTY  THAT  IS  NOT  FIHS'l'  CT>ASS. 

Many  poor  years  that  bees  do  not  pay  if  run 
for  honey  as  worked  by  the  average  bee-kee]3er. 
would  yield  returns,  if  a  person  kept  only  a  few 
colonies  and  had  them  all  boiling  over  with 
bees  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  honey-flow. 
We  seldom  have  a  year  but  that  the  bees  would 
pay  their  way,  with  a  small  income  to  their 
owner,  above  the  cost  of  ke(^ping.  if  worked  on 
the  above  rule;  and  when  a  good  year  came 
they  would  pay  largely. 

vinous  HYBRIDS  AND  YOI'NG  CHICKENS. 

Little  black  chickens,  while  very  young  and 
downy,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  in  an  apiary, 
especially  if  left  to  run  with  the  hen.  or  confin- 
ed in  a  coop  near  a  vicious  hybrid  colony  at 
times  of  the  year  when  much  w  ork  is  done:  but 
when  they  get  older  and  feathered  out  they  are 
very  useful  to  gather  up  the  roaches  and  moths, 
as  the  bees  do  not  seem  to  sting  them  so  badly 
as  when  young  and  downy.  AYe  have  neveV 
had  them  bother  white  chickens,  even  while 
yevy  young.  We  have  two  young  Plymouth 
Rock  cockerels  about  half  grown.  When  T 
start  down  into  the  apiary  they  will  follow  me 
around  from  hive  to  hive  picking  up  roaches. 
•  as  there  are  a  good  many  in  our  apiary  this 
year.  They  will  pick  a  roach  out  of  a  lot  of 
bees  that  are  shaken  off  upon  the  ground,  so 
quickly  that  I  don't  think  they  get  stung  at  all. 
and  seem  to  enjoy  the  fun. 

Comb  honey  is  almost  a  staple  article  in  our 
little  town,  while  twenty  years  ago  one  had  to 
work  hard  to  sell  it  all.  Now  the  principal 
grocei'ies  and  stores  all  keep  it  the  year  round, 
if  they  can  get  it. 

Cut-out  honey  looks  very  nice  if  cut  out  in 
square  chunks  "and  set  up  on  edge  in  a  circle 
around  the  outside  of  a  new  tin  ]mn,  and  then 
the  center  tilled  in;  and  quite  a  quantity  may 
be  laid  on  top,  and  all  covered  over  with  a  glass 
cover,  such  as  are  used  at  restaurants  and  lunch- 
rooms to  cover  cakes  and  pies  with.  One 
groceryman  sold  more  for  us  of  extracted  than 
three  other  stores  in  sections  last  \\  inter:  but 
it  was  the  iiuin  that  sold  the  honey,  rather  than 
the  shape  it  was  in.  In  winter,  cut-out  honey 
will  sell  readily  without  a  cover.  As  soon  as  it 
gets  to  looking  mussy,  and  the  unseah^d  and  licj- 
uid  honey  candies,  we  take  in  a  fresh  panful, 
and  buy  back  all  that  was  left  in  the  pan. 

In  leaving  honey  in  stoi'cs.  especially  in  the 
warm  weather,  the  cover  should  lit  so  close- 
ly that  dust  and  flies  can  not  get  in.  else  it  be- 
comes unsalable  in  a  short  time,  and  grocery- 
men  get  disgustt^d  with  it.  and  do  not  care  to 
handle  it.  Sometimes  bees,  also,  find  it  if  not 
tightly  covered,  and  soon  fill  the  grocei  y  so  that 
people  are  afraid  to  ent<M'.  and  so  the  grocery- 
man  loses  trade  for  an  hour  or  two.  and  con- 
cludes that  handling  honey  won't  pay.  When 
bees  get  to  entering  a  gi'ocery  they  hang  ai-ound 
the  door.    Such  was  the  case  some  years  ago  in 


one  of  our  grocery  stoi-es  in  Rosevill(\  where  we 
liad  oui-  honey. 

CHICKENS  OH  BEES.  WHICH? 

In  looking  ovim-  a  back  number  of  Gleanings 
the  question  is  asked.  Which  pay  best?"  We 
should  sav.  "Bees,  in  the  long  run.  coiniting 
several  vears  together."  Poultry  is  usually  a 
source  of  profit  (^verv  year;  and  every  month  in 
the  vear.  with  car(>ful  handling,  it  might  be 
made  to  be  proHtable:  but  when  we  do  get  a 
good  vear  for  bees  they  are  very  proHtable.  and 
bi'ing'  in  a  large  income— so  much  so  we  see 
manv  i^eople  attracted  to  the  pursuit  only  to 
give"  it  up.  p<-i-haps  the  next  yeai\  in  disgust. 
So  it  is  thos(^  who  luive  perseverance  that 
make  bee-keeijing  pay  best:  and  then  I  think 
we  get  too  manv  be<'s  in  a  neighborhood,  es- 
pecially whei'e  all  waste  lands  are  tile-drained, 
as  is  the  case  here. 

a  SWAKM  of  DRONES. 

Last  summer,  between  four  and  H\  e  o'clock, 
while  I  was  still  out  in  the  a|)iary  watching  for 
swarms.  I  heard  a  loud  humming  of  bees  just 
above  mv  head.  I  lo(;ked  above  me.  and  all 
about  me  \\  as  a  sw  arm  of  dr()n(^s.  Scarcely  any 
workers  could  be  seen  among  them.  They 
flew  round  and  round  in  a  circle  some  ten  min- 
utes or  so.  and  tluMi  all  at  once  seemed  to  scat- 
ter, not  settling  like  a  swarm. 

IS    EXTKACTED      HONEY    IN.JUKED    BY  BEING 
STOKED  IN  OLD  BLACK  CO-MBS? 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan,  when  d(^- 
siring  to  use  old  combs  for  extracted  honey,  to 
bleach  them  sonnnvhat  bv  fllling  them  with 
water  and  letting  them  stand  a  few  hours,  and 
throw  out  the  water  by  extracting  them.  1 
did  so  at  one  time  with  a  few  combs,  and  the 
water  thrown  out  \\  as  n(^arly  as  dark  colored 
as  coffee.  If  the  water  would  be  colored  by 
dark  comb.  I  should  think  honey  also  would  be. 

WINDBREAKS  FOR  BEES. 

I  don't  think  we  sufTficiently  value  windbreaks 
for  bees.  If  wintered  out  of  doors  they  ar(>  in- 
valuable. We  could  see  a  great  difTerence  m 
the  loss  of  bees  in  wintering  just  as  soon  as  we 
had  erected  a  high  board  fence.  T^;,'  feet  high  on 
the  east.  west,  and  north  side.  It  does  not 
make  the  apiarv  much  warmer  in  the  summer, 
as  we  feared  it  would,  because,  in  hot  weather, 
the  wind  nearly  always  blows  from  the  south 
or  southwest  or  southeast,  and  then  it  blows 
into  the  apiarv.  If  it  blows  from  the  north  or 
northwest  or  northeast,  generally  the  weather 
is  cool,  and  it  makes  no  difference  if  it  does  not 
blow  into  the  apiary.  If  the  bees  are  wint(M-ed 
in  the  cellar,  and  are  set  out  ui)on  their  summer 
stands  with  a  windbreak,  even  if  packed  with 
chaff  the  wind  pierces  th(>  ci'acks  in  the_  hives, 
and  chills  brood  in  small  colonies,  while  the 
bright  sunshine  at  the  entrance  invites  the  bees 
to  fly.  and  the  cold  wind  so  chills  them  that 
they  never  return. 

Ernest  mentioned,  last  winter,  that  he  had 
no  trouble  in  kee|)in£r  his  40  colonies  of  bees  cool 
enough  in  his  cellar:  but  if  he  had  added  40 
colonies  more,  he  would  have  seen  a  great  dif- 
ference in  teini)erature:  and  if  he  had  made  it 
1.50.  (^ven  if  the  cellar  wovo  as  large  again,  he 
would  have  seen  it  almost  impossible  to  keej) 
tliem  (juiet  such  a  winter  as  the  last. 

With  i)rop(M-  windbreaks,  bees  may  be  taken 
from  th(^  cellar  vei-y  early  in  the  spring,  and  set 
on  summ(M-  stands,  and  do  even  better  than  left 
in  late,  especially  where  there  are  many  bees 
left  in  the  cellar.  The  remaining  ones  will  do 
better  also.  We  choose  that  part  of  the  apiary 
wher(>  the  winds  are  broken  off  by  buildings,  to 
set  out  our  flrst  colonies,  and  lay  on  top  of  the 
hives  an  extra  quilt,  and  lean  up  against  the 
front  of  tlie  hive  a  board  on  cool  days. 
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Colonies  taken  out  the  Hist  of  ^larch  will  need 
from  5  to  10  lbs.  of  honey  per  colony  to  spi'ing 
them,  more  than  colonies  left  in  the  cellar  until 
the  middle  of  April:  but  they  will  be  stronger 
colonies  the  lirstof  June  if  they  arc^  |)rovi(red 
with  that  much  nu)re  honey,  and  pioperly  ])ro- 
tected  from  high  winds:  and  being  stronger 
colonies  they  will  gather  more  than  the  .")  or  10 
lbs.  of  honey  per  colony,  more  than  tlu^  ones  set 
out  later. 

It  seems  to  me  it  might  be  easily  tested 
whether  colonies  of  bees  gather  more  lu)ney  or 
less,  by  having  their  (jue(Mi  taken  from  them  or 
caged  during  the  honey  harvc^st  or  swarming 
tinu'.  by  placing  several  colonies  upon  sei)ai'ate 
scales,  one  half  by  having  the  (jUCHMi  removed 
-or  caged,  and  tlie  oth(U'  half  retaining  tlieir 
queen. 

BEKS  I)Y]N(i  IX  .Tl'XK. 

Just  after  the  first  few  days  of  honey-gath- 
^^ring  from  white  cIovim".  the  first  of  J  une  we 
had  three  days  of  high  winds.  On  the  third 
day,  and  for  several  days  the]'(>after.  oi\r  bee- 
yards  were  literally  strewn  ^^■ith  dying  bees. 
A  few  fair  colonies  were  reduced  to  one  or  two 
combs  of  bees.  Two  small  colonies  lost  all  but 
the  queen  and  a  few  young  bees — not  enough  to 
cover  a  comb.  Strong  colonies  did  not  seem 
to  be  affected  in  the  least.  We  could  not  think 
what  could  have  caused  it.  If  it  liad  been  the 
wind  alone,  all  would  have  been  alike  affected. 
We  concluded  it  was  the  large  honey-flow. 
The  few  old  bees  in  the  hive,  finding  they  had 
a  great  amount  of  brood  and  young  bees  to 
labor  for.  actually  worked  themselves  to  death, 
and  could  not  \\  ithstand  the  high  winds. 

Roseville,  111..  Ang.  23.  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtki.l. 

Why,  my  good  fi-iend,  you  have  given  us  a 
wonderful  array  of  pi-actical  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestions: but  it  thi'o\\  s  a  shade  of  sorrow  over 
it  all  when  we  learn  that  you  are  afflicted  with 
cancer.  May  God  grant  that  the  hospital  you 
mention  may  have  skill  and  wisdom  to  fight 
successfully  against  the  dread  disease. 

You  say  the  colonies  from  which  you  took 
brood  had  to  be  fed  about  the  first  of  July. 
Now,  are  you  sure  that  those  A\  hich  received 
the  brood  were  benefited  enough  more  to  pay? 

W^e  have  practiced  the  very  plan  you  mention 
in  regard  to  getting  bees  out  of  the  supers,  by 
setting  them  over  a  weak  colony:  but  we  never 
noticed  that  they  could  be  made  to  take  out  the 
unsealed  honey.  I  think  that,  perhaps,  unless 
the  honey  weiv  removed  at  just  the  right  time, 
they  would  be  quite  apt  to  take  some  of  the 
sealed  honey  also. 

The  testimony  in  favor  of  bait  combs  seems 
to  be  pretty  conclusive:  but  is  it  not  true  that 
some  sections  that  have  perhaps  been  tried  one 
■or  two  seasons  became  obnoxious  to  the  bees? 
I  know  that  we  had  some  that  \ve  put  on  year 
after  year  in  time  to  get  them  full.  The  bees 
would  fill  new  ones  containing  foundation:  but 
these  old  ones  were  finally  thrown  away.  They 
were  of  different  pattern,  so  we  recognized 
them  at  sight. 

Are  you  not  a  little  severe  on  the  hybrids  be- 
cause they  do  not  keep  enough  honey  in  the 
brood-nest  for  wintering,  as  the  Italians  do? 
Many  of  our  large  honey-producers  would  be 
glad  to  have  every  drop  of  clover  honey  put  in 


the  section.s.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to 
keep  watch  of  colonies  that  do  tiiis,  to  prevent 
them  from  starving;  but  I  think  it  would  pay 
^\■ell  for  the  tinu'  required. 

Although  you  do  not  say  so.  1  presur.u^  the 
brown  bees  mentioned  are  found  somewhere  in 
your  State  of  Illinois.  Now.  if  tiu>re  is  really  a 
diffei  ence.  w  iiy  w  ere  they  not  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  years  ago?  I  can  hardly  think  it  is  any 
thing  moi-e  than  accidental.  I  have  seen  some 
colonies  of  blacks  that  were  very  gentle;  and  I 
have  seen  them.  too.  that  were  brownish  color- 
ed instead  of  black.  Where  gicat  numbers  of 
young  bees  hatch  out  at  once,  when  they  be- 
come of  the  right  age  th(^y  have  a  much  bright- 
er look  than  older  bees. 

We  luive  never  known  bees  to  sting  chickens, 
but  it  has         I'eported  once  or  twice. 

Yourrenuirks  about  looking  after  the  honey 
at  the  groceries  are  excellent.  In  no  other  way 
can  a  honey-trade  be  built  up. 

Your  suggestion,  that  tile  di'ahihtg  is  bad  for 
hee-keepers.  is  a  big  point  in  favor  of  good  farm- 
ing, even  if  it  is  bad  for  the  honey-crop.  Our 
farmers  who  raise  weeds  will  take  the  hint. 

Yotir  suggestion,  that  old  combs  may  color  the 
honey,  is  a  good  one. 

We  agree  with  yoti  in  regard  to  windbreaks. 

In  regard  to  bees  dying  in  J  tine,  so  many  such 
reports  have  been  received  we  think  there 
must  be  something  in  it  besid(^s  a  lack  of  stores. 
I  have  sometimes  thought,  as  you  state  it,  that 
the  labor  demanded  by  the  growing  brood  is  so 
great  as  to  wear  out  or  kill  the  nurse-bees  by 
overwork.  Is  it  not  strange  that  bees,  with 
their  wonderful  instincts,  should  so  many  times 
behave  themselves  much  as  human  beings  do? 


KAMBLE  NO.  29. 

STEUBEX  CO. 

Haskinville  is  a  town  in  Steuben  Cotuity,  not- 
e  I  for  its  wooded  hills  and  fossil  rocks.  One  is 
more  impressed  with  the  gi'audeur  of  the 
scenery  as  we  enter  the  county  than  we  are 
after  we  get  in.  The  borders  are  cut  up  with 
deep  winding  ravines  and  picturesque  glens- 
just  the  county  for  camps  of  brigands.  But 
our  traveling  companion  was  a  very  honest- 
looking  young  man.  and  we  trusted  to 
his  guidance.  Our  team  %\aded  patiently 
through  the  mud,  and  at  last  reached  the  en- 
terprising village  of  Haskinville.  The  enter- 
l)rise  all  seemed  to  be  centered  in  one  store  con- 
ducted by  George  and  Ziba  Silsby.  and  a  little 
Wesleyan  church,  conducted  by  Rev.  Mr.  Clow. 
We  found  the  Silsby  Bros,  working  heart  and 
hand  with  the  minister,  and  evidently  having  a 
good  infltience  in  the  community.  They  seemed 
to  be  very  conscientious  in  their  dealings,  and 
kept  nothing  that  savored  of  alcohol,  and  had 
even  stopped  the  tap  at  the  little  hotel  near  by. 
After  considering  the  infltience  that  tobacco 
has  upon  the  cleanliness  and  morals  of  people, 
they  had  also  thrown  up  a  good  trade  in  the 
wee'd.  and  seemed  to  be  making  a  good  living 
without  its  revenue.  It  was  no  little  wonder  to 
us  to  find  themjiolding  the  postoffice.  and  dis- 
pensing the  mail  under  a  Republican  adminis- 
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tration.  when  they  ar*^  bot1i  ai'dont  Proliibition- 
ists:  but  we  believe  tliese  young  men  will  not 
lower  the  standard  of  principle.  ev(>ii  if  they  do 
get  turned  from  office. 


SII.SBY  KKOTHEKS'  STOKE. 

We  saw  here  for  the  first  time  in  many  weeks 
the  familiar  face  of  Gleanings  at  the  residence 
of  Henry  Sprague,  who  is  a  veteran  in  the  bee- 
business",  having  now  about  sixty  colonies.  Mr. 
S.  uses  a  side-storing  hive,  but  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  and  was  studying  the  Dovetailed  hive 
and  a  non-brace-comb  wide  thick  top-bar.  with 
a  view  of  adopting  them.  His  experience  with 
very  narrow  top-bars  had  given  him  much 
trouble  by  bees  tilling  up  between  with  not  only 
brace -combs  but  with  great  daubs  of  comb  and 
honey.  vSixty  colonies  was  the  limit  of  his  field. 
Extracted  honey  was  raised  to  some  extent,  and 
thrown  out  with  an  old-style  Gray  &  Winder 
machine.  His  Bingham  smoker  was  an  ancient 
one.  twelve  years  old,  and  good  for  a  few  more 
putts.  Cellar  wintering  is  practiced;  and  while 
most  bee-keepers  put  clean  sawdust  upon  the 
cellar-bottom,  Mr.  S.  had  a  good  depth  of  straw. 
We  concluded,  all  to  ourself,  that  he  had  an  ex- 
cellent material  for  mice-nests,  and  we  kicked 
around  rather  unnecessarily  to  wake  'em  up, 
when,  "dunder  and  blixenl*"  how  we  did  com- 
mence to  sneeze ! 

The  grip  was  the  main  occupation  of  people 
generally  just  then.  We  had  heard  of  some 
very  sudden  attacks,  but  had  thus  far  escaped; 
but  we  thought  we  had  it  sure  this  time.  We 
had  relied  upon  a  large  chunk  of  camphor  as 
a  sure  preventive,  and  got  it  to  our  sneezing- 
apparatus  as  soon  as  possible.  This  prevented 
further  external  explosions;  and  while  we  were 
allowing  the  internal  feelings  to  subside.  Mr.  S.. 
who  had  followed  our  sudden  exit  from  the  cel- 
lar, said  I  was  afflicted  with  cayenne  pepper 
instead  of  the  grip. 

"  Cayenne  pepper  I" 

"Yes.  That  straw  you  kicked  around  so  is 
sprinkled  full  of  cayenne  pepper.  I  put  in  straw 
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and  pepper  every  fall  to  kee|)  the  mice  out.  If 
they  get  into  that  straw  they  sneeze  just  as  you 
did— ha  '.  ha  1— and  get  out  iil^ont  as  fast  as  vou 
did."' 

W(-  found  Mr.  S.  and  family  also  earnest 
workers  in  the  afoi-esaid  Wesleyan  cliurch.  and 
a  family  of  infiuence  for  go.Ki  in  the  com- 
munity. 

Willard  Collins  is  anoth-  r  young  bee-keei)er 
in  this  town,  and  it  was  in  the  lai-ge  forest  near 
his  father's  residence  we  photoed  the  bee-hunt- 
ers" cam]).  Will,  with  the  ax.  lias  his  eye  on  a 
bee-tree,  and  the  otlu-r  fellows  are  ready  for  a 
slice  of  bread  and  honev.  Tliese  forests  are 
tilled  with  just  such  ti-ees  as  hees  delight  to 
live  in. 

Ira  Bowen.  of  the  town  of  J-'remont.  tlu'  hon- 
est-looking young  man  who  conducted  the 
Raml^ler  safely  into  this  region,  is  also  a  bee- 
keeper, and  a  keeper  of  a  maple-sugar  bush. 
The  family  is  sweeti^ied  at  both  ends  of  the 
season,  and.  of  course,  they  are  sweet  the  year 
rouhd.  The  Ramblei-  was  fed  on  mai)le  iii  all 
shapes,  and  believes  that  Steuben  County  can 
produce  a  product  equal  to  or  even  superior  to 
all  others.  Tra  uses  the  L.  hive  and  ])acks  with 
straw  outdoors:  and.  though  having  a  small 
apiary,  li'^  has  been  successful  with  it.  His  sis- 
ter Alice  helps  to  a  certain  extent.  f)ut  it  is 
mostly  advice,  foi-  her  first  experience  and  at- 
tempt at  hiving  bees  gave  her  a  severe  lesson 
as  to  the  deceitfulness  of  the  busy  bee.  Ira  and 
the  boys  were  busy  on  a  remote  part  t)f  the 
farm,  when  a  swarm  of  bees  came  out.  "  Now.*" 
says  Alice  to  her  mother,  "  is  my  opportunity. 
This  is  the  chance  of  my  lifetime  to  show  what 
women  can  do  with  bees.-  The  Chniitauquan 
says  that  bees  will  alight  every  time  on  an  ele- 
vated mullein-stalk."' 

Obtaining  one  slu^  held  it  aloft  among  the 
bees,  but  they  gi-adually  drifted  around  the  cor- 
ner of  the  house,  out  of  sight.  She  held  on  to 
the  mullein,  however,  for  half  an  hour,  more  or 
less,  thinking  they  would  come  back  in  good 
Chautauquan  order.  Of  course,  her  arm  pained 
her  not  a  little:  and.  being  an  experienced 
schoolteacher,  her  heart  went  out  in  sympathy 
to  those  refractory  urchins  she  had  punished 
by  making  them  hold  up  a  stick  of  wood.  Her 
reverie  was,  however,  broken  by  lier  mother 
calling  from  the  window.  "  Why.  Alice,  what 
are  you  holding  that  mullein-stalk  up  there  for? 
The  swarm  has  gone  back  into  the  hive  long 
ago."  That  mullein-stalk  was  dro])ped  like  a 
hot  potato,  and  Alice  now  believes  there  is 
nothing  but  deceitfulness  in  the  busy  bee. 
which  opinion  is  shared  in.  more  or  less,  by  the 

Rambt.kh. 


DID  THE  BEES  STEAL  THE  EGG! 


TWO  or.l)  QTEP^NS  IN  THE  SAME  HIVE.  AND 
EAYING  PEACEABLY. 


In  Gleanings  for  Aug.  1,  page  'yiSS,  you  say 
you  think  it  doubtful  wliether  bees  w  HI  stea'l 
eggs  from  another  hive.  Let  me  give  my  ex- 
perience. I  had  a  colony  of  blacks  which  I 
wanted  to  change  to  Italians.  After  killing  the- 
old  queen  I  waited  one  week,  then  took  out  all 
frames  and  gave  them  frames  with  foundation, 
with  the  exception  of  one  frame  that  had  some 
comb  which  I  had  fixed  up  according  to  Alley's 
plan,  with  10  or  12  eggs  in  it.  The  b(M-s  built 
out  two  vei-y  nice  queen-cells;  and  a  couple 
of  days  before  they  hatched  I  looked  them 
over,  and  just  alongside  of  one  of  the  cap- 
ped queen-cells  was  another  queen-cell  just 
started,  with  an  egg  in  it.  Now,  where  did  that 
egg  come  from?  I  am  positive  there  was  no 
queen  in  the  hiv(>  nor  any  fertile  worker,  as  the 
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cells  hatched,  and  in  due  time  the  young  queen 
was  laying.    One  egg  was  all  I  could  find. 

Another  thing  T  should  like  some  information 
on:  This  summer  I  have  been  requeening  all 
colonies  which  had  old  queens.  One  day,  after 
catching  three  or  four  old  queens,  out  of  curios- 
ity I  dropped  one  at  the  entrance  of  a  strong 
colony  wliich  I  knew  had  a  laying  queen.  She 
walked  right  in.  apparently  undisturbed.  Ten 
days  later  I  e^femined  this  hive  and  found  two 
old  queens  laying  for  all  they  were  worth. 

I  am  positive  both  were  old  queens,  as  both 
were  clipped  (I  keep  all  my  queens  cli])ped).  I 
<lo  not  think  they  had  tried  to  supersede  the  old 
queen,  as  there  was  no  sign  of  it.  and  she  was 
laying  well.  Is  not  that  somewhat  out  of  the 
usual  order  of  things?     Frank  W.  Lightox. 

Williamsport.  Pa..  Aug.  12.  18iK). 

Friend  L.,  I  am  not  quite  satisfied  that  the 
bees  stole  tliat  egg.  You  do'uot  make  it  quite 
clear,  however.  Did  a  good  young  qtieen  hatch 
out  from  that  egg  that  came  into  the  hive  so 
mysteriously  ?— Letting  a  queen  loose  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive  where  they  have  a  laying 
queen,  without  her  being  harmed,  is.  nothing 
very  strange,  after  all.  if  you  have  a  dozen 
queens  you  don't  care  any  thing  about,  and  you 
put  them  at  the  entrance  of  other  hives  during 
the  honey  season,  I  think  you  will  find  a  half  or 
more  of  them  will  be  received  and  go  to  laying, 
and  you  will  find  the  two  queens  in  a  hive, 
probably,  until  the  honey-flow  ceases. 


INTRODUCING. 


i>K.  mii.lek's  method  whekeby  it  c  an  be 
ACC()>rpr,isirEi)  without  evex  opex- 

rXG  THE  HIVE. 

The  plan  of  introducing  queens  by  means  of 
the  Peet  cage,  letting  the  bees  eat  through 
the  candy,  thus  liberating  the  queen,  pre- 
sents some  advantages  over  any  other  meth- 
od I  have  tried.  It  is  especially  advantageous 
in  an  out-aijiary.  Kill  your  old  queen,  put  the 
new  one  caged  in  the  hive,  and  if  you  don"t  look 
at  her  again  foi-  a  week  it  doesn't  matter.  But 
the  Peet  cage  doesn't  work  equallv  well  in  all 
hives,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  is  not 
room  for  it.  My  hives  have  fiat  hoard  covers, 
so  there  is  not  room  between  tiie  top-bars  and 
cover,  and  the  only  way  to  do  is  to  put  the  cage 
between  the  combs,  which  spaces  them  so  far 
apart  as  to  mak(^  trouble. 


miller's  IXTR01)t  CTXCT-CA(iE. 

I  send  you  herewith  a  simple  introducing- 
cage  that  I  have  been  using  this  stnisc^n  with  a 
great  deal  of  satisftJttion.  It  is  not  a  shipping- 
cage,  of  use  only  for  introducing,  but  it  takes 
up  so  little  room  t/nat.  if  left  between  the  top- 
bars  or  combs  for/t  year,  no  great  harm  would 
be  done,  (renera/ly.  however.  I  push  it  into  the 
(uitrance  of  the/  hive,  under  the  bott(mi-bars. 
and  pref(M'  this  /mless  it  i;^  so  cold  that  there  is 
dayger  of  chilnng  the  qtieen.  It  is  so  simple 
that  any  one  can  make  it. 

Take  a  block  3  inches  long.  134  wide,  and 
thick:  two  blocks  1  inch  by     x '^ft  ^  t^^'o  pieces 
of  tin  about  an  inch  square:  a  i)iece  of  wire 


cloth  4}.;  X  3)2 :  tAvo  pieces  of  fine  wire  about  1» 
inches  long,  and  four  small  wire  nails  M  or  % 
long.  That's  the  bill  of  material.  Lay  down 
the  two  small  blocks  parallel,  %  of  an  inch 
apart,  one  piece  of  tin  under,  and  one  over  them. 
Nail  together  and  clinch.  These  two  blocks, 
being  %  inch  apart,  make  the  hole  to  fill  with 
Good  candy,  through  which  the  queen  is  liber- 
ated. A  good  way  to  make  sui-e  of  having  this 
hole  all  right  is  to  lay  between  the  two  blocks, 
when  nailing,  a  thii-d  block -^s  square.  Put  this 
nailed  pi(^ce  at  the  end  of  the  large  block,  and 
wrap  the  wire  cloth  anmnd  it.  letting  it  come 
Hush  with  the  end  of  the  small  piece,  and  it 
will  c(mie  within  abt)ut  half  an  inch  of  the  end 
of  the  large  piece.  Wind  one  ])iece  of  wire 
within  about  a  quai'ter  of  an  inch  of  one  end  of 
the  wire  cloth,  and  fasten  by  twisting,  and 
wind  the  other  wire  at  the  other  end.  Play  the 
large  block  back  and  forth  a  few  times,  so  it 
will  woi'k  (>asily  in  the  wire  cloth,  and  trim  0IT 
the  least  bit  of  the  corners  at  the  end  of  the 
block  so  it  will  enter  easily.  To  provision  it, 
let  the  large  block  be  pushed  clear  in:  fill  the 
hole  with  candy,  and  tamp  it  down.  When  to 
be  used,  after  putting  in  the  queen,  push  the 
block  in  far  enough  to  allow  the  queen  a  room 
about  l}o  inches  long.  After  the  bees  have 
had  it  for  some  time  it  will  be  so  glued  that  the 
plug  must  be  scraped  off  before  using  again. 
There  is  nothing  brilliant  abo\it  this  cage,  and 
nothing  really  original,  but  it  has  the  merit  of 
such  vSimplici'ty  as  to  be  easily  made  by  any 
one.  and  of  being  of  such  size  and  shape  as  to 
be  used  where  others  can  not  well  be  used. 

BAIT  SECTIOXS  FIXISHEI>  FIRST. 

This  year  T  had  some  250  of  last  year's  unfin- 
ished sections  used  as  bait,  one  in  a  super:  and 
after  the  generalTeport  that  such  sections  were 
filled  first  and  finished  last.  I  was  quite  interest- 
ed to  notice  liowmirie  would  come  out.  Invari- 
ably these  bait  sections  ^\■ere  commenced  first, 
just  as  I'eported.  And  almost  as  invariably 
these  sections  ^^-ere  the  first  ones  in  the  supers 
to  be  finished.  I  think  there  \\  ere  t^^"o  or  three 
of  the  250  that  ^^'ere  not  first  completed.  ^Nloi'e- 
over.  they  are  nice .  sections,  but  not  quite  so 
nice  as  the  others.  Now.  \\iiy  is  it  that  the 
general  agreement  has  been  that  such  sections 
A\  ere  last  in  being  finished,  and  would  better  be 
thrown  a^way?  The  only  reason  I  can  guess  at 
is.  tliat  some  honey,  if  only  a  little  that  was 
granulated  and  dried,  was  left  in  the  sections. 
Wlu^n  I  first  used  bait  sections  I  thought  there 
must  be  some  honey  left  in  them,  and  such  sec- 
tions. ^\ilen  finished,  had  a  watery  appearance, 
especially  after  being  taken  otf  the  hives  for 
some  time,  when  the  honey  ^\  a<  inclined  to  ooze 
through  the  cappings.  I  susix'ct  tlie  old  honey, 
perhaps  a  little  soured,  aetetl  somewhat  as 
yeast.  At  any  rate.  I  should  not  like  to  get 
al(_)ug  without  bait  sections:  b\u  they  must 
ha^"e  no  honey  in  them,  and  must  be  cleaned  out 
Tlu)roughly  7>!/  f]\€  hecs.  C.  C.  Miller. 

]Mar(uigo.  111..  Aug.  l(i. 

Yotu-  cage  is  not  really  original,  as  you  say: 
but  a  few  old  things,  doctor,  whon  revived  in  a 
little  dilferent  form,  oftentimes  prove  to  be 
more  valuable  than  the  new.  I  know  your 
cage  will  work  all  right,  and.  so  far  as  intro- 
ducing alone  is  concerned,  it  is  perhaps  better 
than  any  thing  else — yes.  even  better  than 
the  Peet.  when  the  apiarist  desires  to  intro- 
duce his  own  stock  into  other  hives  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  saving  in  time.  Introducing  . 
by  sliding  the  cage  into  the  entrance  during 
warm  weathei'  would  work  all  right.  I  should 
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think.  You  will  obsorvp  in  tin'  article  below 
what  I  say  in  favor  of  the  Benton  cage.— We 
are  glad  to  get  the  facts  in  regard  to  unfinished 
sections.  So  far  as  T  remember,  it  seems  to  be- 
generally  agi-eed  that  unliiiislied  sections  tliat 
have  no  honey  in  tliem  aiv  valuable.       E.  H. 


CONDUCTED  BY  ERNEST  R.  ROOT. 


siriprrxG  queens. 

I  have  been  awai'e  of  the  fact  for  a  year  oi* 
two,  that  the  Peet  cage,  though  eminently  suc- 
cessful for  introducing,  was  far  from  being  sat- 
isfactory for  mailing  queens.  In  view  of  this, 
for  over" a  year  back,  in  our  queen  department 
we  have  been  testing  difi'erent  cages;  and  final- 
ly, during  the  lattei-  part  of  last  season,  and  the 
whole  of  this,  we  have  been  sending  over  half 
of  our  queens  in  the  Benton.  This  is  the  cage 
that  our  friend  Frank,  now  of  Munich.  Ger- 
many, first  introduced  for  mailing  queens  across 
the  ocean,  and  those  who  have  received  queens 
by  mail  from  Mr.  Benton  can  testify  to  the 
remarkably  good  condition  in  which  the  queens 
were  received,  although  they  have  come  from 
(xermany.  across  the  ocean,  and  then  across  our 
own  continent  in  some  cases.  I  have  felt  that 
perhaps  there  might  be  a  good  many  queen - 
rearers  who  were  neglecting  to  avail  them- 
selves of  a  good  thing,  and  hence  I  am  glad, 
after  a  most  thorough  test,  to  mention  it. 

As  Mr.  Benton  did  not  originally  design  it  for 
introducing,  however  successful  it  might  be  for 
mailing  queens  across  the  continent,  it  would 
hardly  be  suited  to  our  purpose  unless  it  could 
be  so  adapted.  It  took  very  great  ingenuity  to 
modify  it.  as  the  engraving  below  will  show'. 


KENTON'S    MAIT.ING  -  C  AGE.    AS    USED    AT  THE 
HOME  OF  THE  HONEY-BEES. 

The  figure  on  the  left  shows  the  block  as 
bored  out  ready  foi-  the  receptiou  of  the  bees 
and  candy.    Its  outside  dimensions  are 
x%.   Three  holes  1%  in  diameter,  by  %  deep. 


tion.  while  the  centiM'  one  lias  lu)  opening  ex- 
cept a  communication  through  the  end  hole.  A 
piece  of  stout  manilla  papei-  cov(>rs  the  center 
and  candied  liolc  and  then  wire  cloth  covers  all 
three.  The  feature  oT  this  cage  is.  that  for 
warm  weathei- the  bees  can  s(M'k  the  (Mid  hole, 
with  ample  veiilihition  through  the  saw-cut  in 
one  corner,  and  by  the  wire  clot^  which  has  a 
direct  communication  from  the  outside.  For 
cold  weather,  or  wlieu  tlie  bees.  [)erciiance.  go 
over  tlie  mountains,  they  will  natu!-ally  huddle 
into  the  center  liole.  w  liei'e  it  is  wai-mer.  To- 
introduce,  simply  follow  di)-ections  which  we 
print  on  the  nice  clean  bass\\  ()od  cover,  as  seen 
below : 

The  hole  through  the  wire  clotli.  through 
which  the  hive  bees  eat  to  the  candy,  will  be  seen 
in  the  cage  near  the  center.  To  put  the  queen 
into  the  cage,  the  wire  clotli  is  slid  back,  and 
the  bees  are  picked  up  individually,  one  by  one, 
by  the  \A'ings.  until  twenty  oi'  thirty  have  been 
piit  in.  the  number  depending  upon  the  weather, 
after  which  the  wire  cloth  is  tacked  down.  The 
cover,  with  printed  directions  as  below,  is  talk- 
ed over  the  cage  covering  the  wir-e  cloth,  with 
four  half-inch  wire  nails.  To  mail,  with  a 
coarse  pen  we  print  the  directions  in  a  neat 
back-hand  lettering,  which  most  of  the  clerks 
in  the  office  know  how  to  do.  A  two-cent  stami> 
is  then  put  on  at  the  right,  and  the  cage  is 
readv  for  California  or  any  other  remote  point 
in  the  United  States,  without  wrapping  or 
string. 

The  almost  universal  testimony  of  our  cus- 
tomei-s  is.  that  the  queens  arrive  in  these  cages 
in  splendid  condition.  Whenever  a  Peet  cage 
fails  to  deliver  the  queens,  they  are  always  re- 
placed in  the  Benton.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  instances  (when  we  put  in  only 
three  attendants)  during  our  large  queen-trade^ 
this  summer  and  part  of  last,  it  has  been  suc- 
cessful. Its  great  superiority  in  mailing,  over 
the  Peet.  has  been  so  very  marked  that  we  have 
about  decided  to  use  it  entirely  next  season.  As 
to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two.  the  card 
below  speaks  for  itself.  It  seems  ^^■e  had  sent 
our  customer  some  queens  in  the  Peet  cages. 
They,  falling  to  go  through,  were  replaced  in  a 
Benton  cage, 'and  this  is  the  way  our  customer 
wrote : 

The  queens  came  this  morning,  no  dead  bees  in 
either  cage.  Thev  were  just  as  lively  as  when  you 
took  them  from  the  hives.  I  don't  want  any  more 
queens  in  the  Peet  cage.  E.  D.  Howeli.. 

New  Hampton,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  6. 

Not  long  ago  we  sent  twelve  queens  in  Benton 
cages  to  Reno,  Nevada.  Our  customer,  Mr.  W. 
K.  Ball,  writes  of  their  conditicm  as  follows: 


Directions  for  Introducing  with  the  Benton  Cage. 

Before  introducing,  be  sure  tliat  the  colony  is  (pieeiiless.    A  colony  long  (jueenless  is  not 

so  good  as  one  lately  so.   To  introduce,  pry  ott'  the  cover,  and  note  the  condition  of  the  queen.  I 

Lay  the  cage  under  the  enamel  cloth  oi-  quilt,  on  top  of  the  frames,  directlj'  over  the  .'luster,  [ 

wire  cloth  down.    If  the  weather  is  cold,  insert  the  cage  between  the  fiaraes  in  the  cluster.  [ 

In  24  or  48  hours,  by  means  of  the  opening  to  the  candy  through  the  wire  cloth  at  one  end,  I 

the  bees  will  eat  through  the  candy,  when  they  will  be  readj^  to  accept  the  queen.    T'^nless  the  f 

queen  appears  feeble,  do  not  examine  again  for  48  hours.   If  she  is  not  yet  released,  and  is  in  ! 

good  condition,  close  the  hive  up  again.   The  bees  will  shortly  release  her.   The  point  is,  the  ■ 

bees  should  release  the  queen  themselves.    While  this  method  gives  general  success,  we  can  J 

not  guarantee  safe  introduction.    We  only  g-uarantee  deliverj' of  a  queen  alive  and  in  good  | 

order.   If  the  queen  is  dead  upon  opening  this  package,  notify  us  at  once  and  we  will  rei)lace  j 

free  of  charge.  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio.  1 


are  bored  just  close  enough  to  leave  an  opening 
from  one  to  the  other.  The  further  one  is  filled 
with  candy.  The  other  two  are  for  the  bees. 
The  end  hole  provides  an  abundance  of  ventila- 


The  twelve  (jueens  all  arrived  ().  K.  They  are  verj- 
uice. W.  K.  Bali.. 
Reno,  Nev.,  Sept.  15. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Fooshe,  wiio  has  had  rcnnarkabU* 
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success  ill  mailing  quoeiis.  not  only  in  the  P>M't 
but  in  tho  Benton  cage,  says: 

Nearly  all  I  sent  out  single  were  in  Benton  eag-t>s, 
and  generally  long-  distances.  T  think  my  success 
this  year  lias  been  l  emarkable.  .  .  .  1  tliink 
the  Benton  a  better  sliippiiiy  and  introducing-  cag-e 
tlian  tlie  Peet.  and  will  g-ive  better  satisfaction. 

Coronaca.  S.  C.  Sept.,  1890.  J.  D.  Fooshe. 

Mr.  Fooshe  i;^  a  queen-breeder  of  no  littl(>  ex- 
perience. He  has  furnished  us  this  season  ovei- 
300  queens.  We  have  received  scores  of  testi- 
monials, but  w  give  the  above  only  as  samples. 
Tt  is  not  pi'acticable  with  us  to  send  (pieens  in 
single  Peet  caircs  to  California. 

As  to  introtluciiis-.  the  candy  plan,  with  our 
customers,  sccius  to  have  given  fairly  good  re- 
sults. The  Peet  method  of  introducing  is  cer- 
tainly better  where  tlKMiuecns  arrive  in  feeble 
condition,  because  they  are  then  caged  right  on 
to  a  comb,  and  are  given  access  to  cells  of  un- 
sealed honey:  but  the  Benton  seeius  to  deliver 
the  qtieens  not  only  alive  but  vigorous,  and 
the  candy  plan  is  just  as  good  foi'  introducing 
good  strong  (iu(>ens.  All'  the  timid  beginner 
needs  to  do  is  to  pry  open  the  cover  and  lay  the 
cage  down  upon  the  frames,  and  inti'odncing.  so 
far  as /je  is  concerned,  is  done.  With  the  Peet 
plan,  the  ABC  scholar  may  be  nervous  for  fear 
he  may  not  be  able  to  draw'  the  slide  just  right, 
and  successfully  cage  her  majesty  on  the  combs, 
without  pinching  her  head  or  letting  her  get 
away. 

Tliere  are  good  reascms  why  the  Benton  cage 
delivers  its  qtieeus  in  better  condition.  First, 
it  is.  to  a  certain  extent,  climatic.  If  the  tem- 
perature, in  going  over  the  mountains,  we  will 
say.  suddenly  goes  down,  or  the  uiglit  turns 
cool,  the  queen  and  her  attendants  can  go  into 
the  warmer  compartment  of  the  cage.  If.  on 
the  other  hand,  it  goes  up.  they  can  enter  the 
end  hole.  With  the  Peet  cage  there  is  one  large 
hole,  one  side  of  it  covered  with  tin.  The  metal 
itself  is  cold,  and  readily  conducts  away  the  heat 
of  the  few  bees  and  queen.  Aside  from  this,  as 
the  mail-bags  are  often  thrown  with  consider- 
able violence  from  the  cars,  the  concussion  of 
the  cage  causes  the  bees  to  be  jarred  from  one 
side  of  the  compartment  to  the  other,  in  the 
Peet  cage,  especially  if  they  happpeu  to  be  on 
the  tin  side  of  the  cage:  and  a  large  compart- 
ment is  mtich  worse  than  a  small  one.  Again, 
the  tin  slide  is  always  invariable  in  width:  and 
the  wood  itself,  if  it  shrinks  or  swells,  will  cause 
the  slide  to  work  either  too  loosely  or  too  hard. 
It  would  seem  that,  theoretically  and  practical- 
ly, there  are  good  reasons  why  the  Benton  cage 
is  superior  as  a  general  mailing-cage.  Our 
friend  Mr.  Benton  deserves  much  credit  for  in- 
troducing it.  I  notice  that  one  or  two  queen- 
breeders  who  are  sending  out  queens  in  identi- 
cally the  same  cage  are  calling  it  after  their 
own  names.  Possibly  they  do  it  through 
ignorance.  But  Mi-.  Benton.  I  think,  was  the 
first  to  construct  this  kind  of  cage,  and  demon- 
strate its  great  utility  for  mailing  queens,  not 
only  across  continents,  but  across  oceans,  and 
it  s'hoitld  be  named  after  him. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Southwestern  Wisconsin  Bee-keepers'  Affiliated  As^oti- 
ation  will  meet  Oct.  8, 1890,  in  Platteville,  Wis.,  at  the  residence 
of  E.  France,  to  commence  punctually  at  10  a.m.,  sharp.  There 
will  be  a  large  turnout  of  prominent  bee-keepers  of  the  State. 
A  question-box,  free  to  all,  in  which  any  subject  you  wish  dis- 
cussed can  be  presented  and  answered.  Let  every  one  be  on 
hand  and  bring  in  his  i-eport  for  1890,  starting  at  spring  count, 
or  May  1.  Bexj.  E.  Rice,  Sec'y,  Boscobel,  Wis. 

The  International  American  Bee  Association  will  meet  in 
Keokuk.  la.,  Oct.  29,  30,  31.  Parties  desiring  to  aitend  will  ob- 
tain a  programme,  and  hotel  rates,  by  addressing  the  secre- 
tary. Further  particulars  will  be  given  in  the  Oct.  1.5rh  issue. 
A  large  attendance  is  e.vpected.  as  this  is  the  fir>t  meeting  of 
this  association  west  1  if  the  Mississippi,  and  a  number  of  the 
leading  bee-keepers  and  bee-publishers  have  promised  to  be 
present.   For  further  particulars,  address 

C.  P.  Dadant.  Hamilton,  Ul. 


Tl>e  next  convention  of  the  Tnrkev  Hill  Bte-keepers'  Associ- 
ation will  take  place  at  the  Turkey  Hill  Grange  H:il'.near  ^^  il- 
dernnn's  Stati-  n,  three  miles  southeast  o*  BelU  ville.  II'.,  Oct. 
30, 1890.    All  interested  are  invited.         S.  BKAECTirtAM.  I  re 


ADVERTISEMENTS  THAT  DO  NOT  PAY. 

SOMK  OF  THE  REASONS  WHY  THEY  DO  NOT  PAY. 

.4.  I.  lini)t:—\  will  settle  tliat  advertisement, 
which.  iiv  the  wav.  never  brought  me  one  in- 
qiiirv.  J.  B.  LAMoxTAfti'E. 

Winter  Pai'k,  Fla.,  Sept.  1.5. 

On  looking  up  this  advertisement  that  did 
not  pay.  we  Hud  it  read  as  follows: 

Virgin  Queens.— Pure  vii-fiin  queens  at  50c  each, 
or  -ItOc  each  per  100.         J.  R.  La^Jontague, 

Winter  Park.  Fla. 

Now.  when  advertisemiMits  of  virgin  queens 
began  to  come  in,  I  told  Ernest  that  I  had  so 
little  faith  that  they  would  be  of  value  to  any- 
body, I  would  advise  not  accepting  them.  If  I 
atn  correct,  he  suggested,  however,  to  let  people 
try  them  and  see  what  the  reports  wottld  be. 
Well,  the  above  report  is  just  what  I  expected, 
and.  in  fact,  what  I  am  glad  to  see.  The  sub- 
scribers to  (^i.eaxixgs,  to  a  man,  have  sufii- 
cient  good  sense  to  refuse  to  invest.  I  do  not 
wish  to  he  severe  on  tliose  who  have  recom- 
mended sending  virgin  queens  by  mail.  One 
who  is  very  anxious  to  succeed  could  introduce 
a  virgin  queen,  and  get  lier  to  laying:  but  I 
think  he  would  get  along  much  faster,  and 
with  much  better  success,  if  he  had  queen-cells 
instead  of  queens:  and  I  am  not  certain  but 
that  I  should  prefer  to  take  larv;e  of  the  right 
age  rather  than  a  virgin  queen  that  was  old 
enough  to  have  made  a  trip  by  mail.  Friend 
L..  we  take  pleasure  in  crediting  you  with  ^1.20. 
which  you  wasted  in  advertising  virgin  queens. 

AXOTHEK    ADVEKTI8EMEXT   THAT  PIDX'T  PAY. 

I  advertised  mv  bees  Aug.  15  and  Sept.  1. 1SS9. 
and  made  no  sales.  Now.  I  paid  this  willingly, 
and  did  not  consider  you  responsible  in  any  way 
because  I  did  not  self  my  bees.  However,  inas- 
much as  it  is  vour  own  proposition  to  refund 
the  monev  thus  paid,  and  considering  the  fact 
that  you  have  done  so  by  others,  you  may  place 
to  mv  credit  the  amount  paid  vou  aLthat  time. 

B.  T.  Beeasdai.e. 

Warrensville.  O..  Sept.  12,  18^)0. 

Friend  B..  you  give  us  only  another  evidence 
that  almost  no  one  wants  to  purchase  bees  after 
the  honey  crop  is  over,  especially  in  ottr  locali- 
ty. We  are  losing  some  money  in  this  business 
of  paying  back:  but.  never  mind:  we  are  gain- 
ing in  an  experience  that  is  valuable  to  our- 
selves as  well  as  to  our  readers.  But,  just  hold 
on  a  little.  Here  comes  some  testimony  from 
the  other  side. 

ADVEKTISEMENTS  that  TtTD  PAY. 

Mr.  f?oot.-— Please  stop  my  advertisement  at 
once.  ]My  queens  are  all  sold.  Your  journal  is 
a  first-class  advertising  medium.  I  will  pat- 
ronize vou  again  soon.  F.  H.  Petts. 

Warsaw,  Mo.,  Sept.  9,  1890. 

I  have  sold  219  queens  from  my  ad vertisemen.t. 
:Manv  thanks.  .1.  W.  Tayeok, 

Ozan,  Ark.,  Sept.  13.  1890. 

My  sales  are  amounting  to  a  little  over  -^lOO 
per  month,  as  a  result  of  my  ad.  in  Ctleaxix(ks. 
^NForgan.  Ky..  Aug.  25.  J.  P.  Mooke. 
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With  Replies  from  our  best  Authorities  on  Bees. 


Qi^KSTioN  109.  1.  Is  there  any  (idvanUuje  in 
haviiuj  honey  stored  during  clover  bloorn  for 
stores'f  2.  Which  do  you  prefer  for  winter — 
early  honey,  late  honey,  or  sugar  syrup  f 

1.  Yes.   2.  Early  hoiK'y. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  Dadant  &  Sox. 

1.  r  think  not,  in  my  locality.   2.  Sugar  syrup 
first:  and  second,  I  have  no  choice. 
Michigan.   S.  W.  James  Hkddox. 

1.  No,  not  according  to  my  experience.  2.  All 
are  good.  I  think  my  bees  winter  best  (jn  honey 
gathered  from  the  linden-tree. 

NeA\'  York.   C.  (>.  M.  Dooi.itti.k. 

No.  If  all  are  good,  the  one  that  is  cheapest. 
We  have  often  wintered  our  bees  entirely  on 
fall  honey,  and  they  tvintered  well. 

Michigan.   C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

1.  There  surely  is,  if  clover  is  tlu^  only  source 
from  which  honey  is  gathered.  2.  Sugar  syrup; 
but  my  bees  wintei-ed  splendidly  last  winter  on 
fall  honey. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  A.  B.  Mason. 

r.  I  think  there  may  be.  2.  I  believe  I  should 
prefer  the  early  honey,  because  it  is  more  sure 
to  be  well  evapoi'atcd.  and  tlu^  bees  have  all  the 
time  needed  to  fix  it  up  just  as  they  want  it. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  C.  Mit.i.er. 

1.  There  is  no  advantage  in  kee])ing  tln^  best 
clover  honey  for  wintei-  stores.  2.  Fall  honey  is 
the  scape-goat,  but  not  the  caus(^  of  \\'inter 
losS(>s.  Fall  honc^ys  are  first-class  winter  stores, 
and  bettei-  than  sugai'  svrup. 

Ohio.    S.  W.  ■  C.  F.  MuTii. 

In  our  location  we  have  no  fall  honey  that  we 
can  de]jend  on  foi'  wintei-  stores,  so  we  always 
let  the  bees  store  bass\^'o()d  honey  for  winter 
stoi'es.  I  have  never  used  sugar  svrup  for  wm- 
ter  feed. 

Wisconsin.    vS.  W.  E.  Fkanok. 

I.  Yes.  The  advantage  of  having  a  better 
(puility  and  better  ripened  honey.  2.  I  a.m  a 
little  pi'ejudiced  in  favoi'  of  the  sugai'.  I  con- 
sidei'  it  as  good  as  \^'ell-l■i|)ened  early  h(mey,  and 
perhajjs  no  better. 

Ohio.    N.  W.  H.  R.  lioAUDMAN. 

1.  Very  likely  thei-e  is:  but  the  plan  will  not 
do  fo)'  l()caliti(^s  where  the  yield  per  hive  is  small. 
2.  I  have  had  no  expei-ience  with  syrup,  but 
pi'esume  it  to  be  bettei'  than  most  late  honey, 
and  not  so  good  as  the  best  eai'h'  stores. 

Ohio.    N.  W.  '  E.  E.  Mastv. 

1.  Not  hei-e.  In  fact.  I  think  I  should  prefer 
oui-  fall  honey  to  clover,  as  a  I'ule.  In  some 
localities,  clover  honey  would  pi'obably  be  bet- 
tei-. 2.  (rood  honey,  when  the  bees  gather  it. 
^\■hethel•  early  or  late.  If  feeding  is  m^cessary. 
use  sugar  syrup. 

Illinois.    N.  C.  .1.  A.  (Iuken. 

1.  I  would  give  the  preference"  to  honey  gath- 
ered in  tlie  height  of  tiie  season:  but  there"  is 
iiai-(ll\  enough  a(l\  ;mt;ige,  ordinarily,  to  justify 
the  iiecessar>-  Iroiihle  in  securing  it.  2.  ISly  ex- 
perience from  feeding  syrup  from  good  suga.i'  (31 
bbls.  in  one  season)  would  make  me  fa\'or  sugar 
to  any  honey,  or  as  good  as  the  best  of  honey. 

California'.    S.  R.  Wiekin. 


BEE  CULTURE.  Oct.  1. 

1.  Yes,  at  present  pi  ices  of  honen'  in  a  locality 
where  there  is  no  fall  or  late  harvest  of  dark 
honey.  2.  I  think  sugar  syrup,  one  year  with 
another,  is  preferable.  Yes,  early  honey  is  good: 
late  honey  is  all  I'ight  in  an  op(Mi  winter  where 
bees  are  wintered  on  summer  stands. 

Vermont.    N.  W.  A.  E.  Manum. 

None,  exce[)t  you  would  be  sure  of  well-ripened 
honey.  Honey" gat h(>r("d  later  in  the  season,  if 
thick  and  capped  ovei'.  is  probably  just  as  good. 
My  order  of  preference  is  as  follows:  1.  Good 
thick  honey,  sealed  over:  2.  Sugar  syrup;  3. 
Late  honey,  some  unsealed:  4th  and  meanest, 
"bug-juice." 

Illinois.    N.  W.  C.  Mks.  I^.  IIakkison. 

1.  Yes.  2.  I  prefei'  good  honey.  Avhether  early 
or  late.  For  the  two"  last  falls  I  have  fed  som'e 
colonies  varying  quantities  of  granulated-sugar 
syrup.  The  amounts  varied  from  2  lbs.  up  to  20, 
and  the  quantity  fed  was  carefully  marked  upon 
each  hive.  Soon  after  taking  them,  out  in  the 
spring  I  have  carefully  (examined  them,  only  to 
find  them  to  average  no  b(^tt(M'  than  those  unfed. 

New  York.    C.  P.  H.  Eeavood. 

1.  Yes,  if  you  can  get  good  clover  honey  and 
save  it  for  winter  stores.  Y(m  liave  the  advan- 
tage of  being  sure  of  it.  You  might  get  as  good 
later,  but  are  not  certain  of  it.  2.  We  generally 
save  basswood  honey  enough  to  wintei-  our  bees 
till  we  see  whether  we  get  fall  honey.  Any 
honey  gathered  from  flowers  when  the  \\  (Either 
is  warm  and  dry  wiW  winter  bees.  Honey-dew, 
or  secretion  from  plant-lice,  is  w  hat  \\'e  most 
dread  here. 

Wisconsin.    S.  W.  S.  I.  Fkeebokn. 

1.  This  d(^p(uids  n[)on  youi-  locality.  Here  it  is 
an  advantage  to  have  \\inter  stores  gathered 
eai-ly.  2.  I  i)refer  the  early  honey.  Our  late 
honey-yield  is  very  uncertain.  We  have  but 
little  buckwheat,  and  bees  arc  liable  to  store 
honey-dew.  In  such  cases  it  is  a  n^al  comfort 
to  have  several  frames  of  (^arly  honey  to  substi- 
tute for  the  lioney-d<^\\-.  Those  living  in  a 
buck\\iieat-gi-owing  country,  and  whi)  are  rea- 
sonably sur(^  of  a  yield  from  that  source,  can 
dej^end  upon  it  foi'  w  intering.  It  is  a  good 
winter  food.  Sugar  feeding  in  this  State  and  in 
Vermont  is  a  jjractice  of  the  past. 

New  York.    E.  '  Rambeek. 

Tli(^  geiH'ral  impression  seems  to  be  that 
clover  honey,  as  a  rule,  is  but  little  if  any  lietter 
than  other  honey  well  riijened  and  sealed  up  in 
the  combs,  although  one  or  two  suggest  that 
the  man  who  makes  sitrc  of  surplus  combs  to 
provide  d(^stitute  colonies  will  be  less  likely  to 
let  his  bees  starve  for  want  of  attention.  These 
extra  combs,  car("fully  set  away,  make  the  mat- 
ter of  fe(>ding  a  comparatively  (nisy  one.  It  does 
seem,  h()\N'ev(M-.  too  bad  to  us(^  our  best  honey, 
when  dark  honey  will  answer  almost  if  not 
quite  as  well.  If.  however,  one  depends  on  fall 
honey,  ami  docs  not  g(^t  any,  he  is  quite  apt  to 
neglect  them,  and  to  sutfei-  loss.  Rambler  sug- 
gests that  sugar  feeding  in  York  State  is  a 
in-actice  of  the  past.  I  susjx'ct  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  honey— especially  fall  hon- 
ey—has  for  som-  time  been  rather  low.  and  good 
sugar  ratlKM- high.  To  pi-ci)are  and  feed  sugar 
syru])  is  more"  trouble,  and  there  is  always  more 
or  less  loss  in  getting  it  into  the  coinbs  and 
sealed    up.    Those  who  have   undertaken  to 
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throw  out  honey  that  was  already  in  the  right 
shape  for  winter  stores,  and  supply  its  phu-c 
with  sugar  syrup,  have  found  out  to  thcii  soi- 
row  what  it  cost  to  make  the  exchange. 


FROM    DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


IS    TIIK    GAUDEX      ['AHSXII'    OF    MISSOTKI  TIIK 
SniPSOX  IIOXKV-I'LAXT  OF  THE   A    B  C? 

On  p.  120.  A  B  C.  there  is  an  illustration  of  the 
Simpson  honey-plant  that  is  as  much  like  our 
common  garden  ])arsnip  as  two  black-(\ved 
pea^.  Any  way.  how  is  parsnip  foi'  a  honey- 
plant?  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  let  some  go 
to  seed,  and  it  came  u})  next  year  in  the  fence- 
corners,  and  in  a  little  out-6f-the  way  place, 
and  has  kept  every  thing  crowded  out. "and  has 
not  degenerated  to  this  day.  In  blooming  time 
it  is  literally  covered  with  bees,  sweat-bees, 
dirt-daubers,  lightning-bugs.  etc.  You  can 
see  the  honey  on  the  little  pods.  \\  ith  one  eye 
shut.  I  think  if  that  man  on  page  254  of  the 
A  K  C  were  to  see  it  some  morning,  he  would 
turn  a  double  summersault  backward.  This 
spring  it  crowded  the  path  my  wife  used  in  go- 
ing to  the  garden:  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  the  bees  she  took  a  mowing-blade  and  cut 
off  the  tops.  She  is  not  afraid  of  a  mowing- 
blade  or  a  hoe-handle.  When  it  had  been  in 
bloom  quite  a  time,  and  where  it  was  cut  off,  it 
threw  out  another  set  of  branches  and  blooms, 
and  gave  the  bees  a  second  crop  to  work  on. 

J.  D.  \VlTITTENBUR(i. 

Marshfield,  Mo.,  Aug.  25. 

Friend  W..  this  is  a  little  singular.  We  raise 
parsnip  seed  ourselves,  and  have  for  some 
years,  but  I  do  not  remember  of  having  ever 
seen  a  honey-bee  on  the  bloom.  I  think  you 
are  mistaken  about  the  Simpson  honey-plant 
being  like  the  parsnip.  If  you  have  the  two 
side  by  side  you  will  see;  but  if  parsnips  should 
produce  honey,  somebody  should  locate  near 
where  parsnips  are  grown  for  seed  on  a  large 
scale.   

A  BIG  TESTIMONIAL  FOR  THE  DOVETAILED 
HIVE  AND  THE  SECTIOX-HOEDEK  SUR- 
PLUS AKKAXGEMEXT. 

I  will  try  to  get  the  honey  ready  to  ship  by 
the  middle  of  September.  The  bees  are  gather- 
ing honey  very  fast  now.  and  the  prospect  is  good 
for  a  month  yet.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is 
in  full  bloom  now.  I  haven't  help  enough  to 
keep  up  with  my  work.  It  is  hard  to  get  any  one 
here  to  work  with  bees.  Everybody  seems  to  be 
afraid  of  them.  I  have  one  man  to  help  me. 
We  took  off  over  1200  lbs.  of  very  nice  honey  to- 
day, mostly  out  of  the  Dovetailed  hive.  This 
hive,  with  section-holders,  is  the  best  one  that 
I  ever  saw.  If  I  had  had  all  my  bees  in  thos(; 
hives  I  should  have  secured  a  third  more  honey 
this  year.  I  see  but  one  fault  with  them:  that 
is,  tlie  bottom-bar.  If  the  section-holder  is  too 
light  it  sags  down  wlien  it  is  full  of  honey,  and 
leaves  too  much  space  on  top  of  the  section,  and 
the  bees  store  in  honey.  I  shall  want  500  of  tln^ 
Dovetailed  hive  this  fall.  W.  K.  Kall. 

Reno.  Nev..  Aug.  31. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  woixls  for  the  Dove- 
tailed .hive.  We  note  your  criticism,  and  ex- 
pect to  make  the  bottoms  of  the  section-holders 
a  full  quarter-inch  hereafter. 


(  AX   WE    KEEP    BEES    AWAY  FROM  XEIGHBOK- 
ING  WATER-TROUGHS? 

Is  there  any  way  I  can  keep  my  be(>s  away 
from  my  neighbor's  well?  They  keep  water  in 
a  trough  for  their  stock.  I  have  tried  all  I 
kn()\\'.  but  still  they  go  there.  I  have  45  good 
sti'ong  coloni(^s.  They  are  about  200  feet  from 
the  well.  .loHX  Ki'RR. 

Hraceville.  III. 

I  presume,  fi'iend  H..  a  good  many  of  oui" 
readers  will  ask  what  harm  the  bees  did,  s,ny 
way.  at  the  neighbor's  well.  But  T  presume  the 
trouble  is.  they  are  afraid  of  them,  and  imagine 
the  bees  came  there  to  sting.  It  may  be.  too, 
that  the  children  get  them  on  theii'  clothing,  or 
possibly  pinch  them  by  accident:  and  as  the 
neighbor  feels  annoyed,  something  should  be 
done.  Well,  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
provide  as  good  a  watering-place  for  the  bees 
near  home:  and  I  would  do  this,  even  if  it  ne- 
cessitated digging  a  well  of  my  own.  Then  cut 
away  all  the  trees  oi-  any  thing  else  that 
keeps  the  sun  away,  and  provide  a  lot  of 
pebbly  gravel  for  the  bees  to  alight  on 
while  they  are  drinking.  If  you  wish  to 
make  it  handsome,  put  in  some  stones  and  shells. 
Fix  in,  also,  some  varieties  of  moss,  and  I  think 
j^ou  can  run  a  successful  opposition  to  your 
neighbor's  well.  The  reason  I  recommend  a  well 
is  because  nothing  else,  unless  you  have  a  run- 
ning spring,  will  afford  such  a  constant  supply 
of  just  about  the  kind  of  wetness  that  bees  pre- 
fer.   

BEESWAX     FOR     MAKIN(4     SCREWS    AND  NAILS- 
J'ENETRATE  WOOD. 

Did  you  ever  try  putting  a  little  beeswax  on  a 
screw  or  nail  that  you  wished  to  drive  into 
hard  wood?  If  not,  it  will  be  a  revelation  to 
you.  S.  T.  Walker. 

Forest  Grove,  Or.,  Aug.  11. 

Friend  W..  what  you  mention  is  known  to 
some  extent,  and  has  been,  I  think,  before  given 
in  our  back  volumes.  It  is  a  very  valuable  fact. 
Some  time  ago  we  purchased  a  new  and  expen- 
sive machine  for  punching  holes  in  our  ABC 
books  for  wiring  the  paper-covered  ones.  The 
machine  could  not  be  made  to  work.  There  was 
not  power  enough  in  the  thing  to  push  the  awls 
through  such  a  great  quantity  of  stiff  hard 
paper.  One  of  the  girls,  however,  suggested 
that  we  first  push  the  awls  through  a  very 
thick  sheet  of  beeswax.  I  do  not  know  where 
she  got  the  idea.  but.  presto  !  after  they  had 
been  waxed  they  went  right  through  the  whole 
book  without  any  trouble  at  all. 

Allen's  hive-stand. 
I  like  your  plan  of  an  apiary,  with  a  grape- 
vine trellis  at  the  south  of  each  hive,  very 
much:  but  I  think  I  have  an  improvement  on 
the  foundation  of  the  hives.  I  use  a  platform 
2V2X4  ft.  in  size,  made  of  K  lumber,  nailed  the 
short  way,  on  two  2-inch -square  cleats.  This 
platform  is  set  in  the  ground  so  that  the  top  is 
level  with  the  lawn.  The  hive  is  placed  in  the 
center  from  side  to  side,  and  six  inches  from 
the  back,  leaving,  with  the  hive  I  use,  about  12 
inches  in  front.  The  advantage  it  has  is,  that 
it  will  not  blow  away  in  a  strong  breeze,  as  the 
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sawdust  01-  sand  you  use  is  sure  to  do  in  our 
lieavy  winds.  Tlip  grass  and  weeds  will  he  ef- 
fectually stopped,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
sand  or  sawdust,  and.  so  far  as  I  can  see.  it 
])Ossesses  all  the  desirahle  features  of  eithei'. 
Cost  in  some  localities  might  be  a  possible  ob- 
.jection:  but  the  sand  would  l)e  as  expensive  as 
the  lumber  her(\  and  I  doubt  not  in  some  places 
it  would  be  (n  en  more  so. 

We  have  had  a  very  ])oor  season  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  owing  t()  hot  winds  and  little  or  no 
rain.  During  the  last  w(M'k.  how(»ver.  we  have 
had  some  good  rains,  and  bees  ai'e  doing  a. 
thriving  business  to-day.  We  can  hardly  hope 
for  much  surplus,  though.  H.  C.  Ai.lkn. 

Rising  City.  Xeli..  Aug.  ^ri. 

Friend  A.,  the  very  first  hive-stands  I  ever 
used  were  made  vei'y  much  as  you  describe.  I 
procured  nice  clean  dry-goods  boxes,  or  cases, 
from  the  stores,  and  sawed  them  in  two  in  the 
middle,  so  that  each  made  two.  The  objection 
to  having  them  so  large  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pense, but.  more  than  all,  that  you  jar  the  hives 
whene\'ei'  yoti  step  on  this  hive-stand.  And 
where  they  are  so  large,  you  are  sure  to  put  your 
feet  on  them,  more  or  less,  in  managing  your 
bees  and  going  around  your  hives.  Another 
thing,  tliese  large  bases  get  out  of  shape  in  the 
course  of  time,  especially  when  the  hives  get 
very  heavy  with  honey.  I  finally  decided  that 
I  wanted  the  alighting-board  just  as  large  as 
the  bottom  of  the  hive,  and  no  larger:  and 
then  I  began  to  use  the  cover  of  the  Sim- 
plicity hi\'e  for  a  bottom-board,  enlarging  and 
conti'acting  the  entrance  by  pushing  it  foi'ward 
on  this  same  covei\  

HOXEY  CANDYING  BEFOKK  C'AI'PIN(;,  ETC. 

The  spring  crop  was  a  total  failure.  June 
and  July  were  good.  We  never  did  get  much 
honey  here  through  the  summer  months  before 
this  year.  From  the  middle  of  June  to  the  first 
week  ill  August  our  bees  never  did  better— es- 
pecially tlie  Italians  and  hybrids.  Those  that 
were  not  bothered  for  increase  stored  from  35  to 
50  lbs.  of  surplus.  I  think  tln^y  gathered  a  good 
part  of  it  from  cotton-bloom.  Lots  of  the  hon- 
ey would  make  sugar  before  it  was  capped  over. 
I  never  saw  the  like  before.  I  should  like  to 
ask.  1,  What  made  it  sugar,  and  \\'h(>re  did  it 
come  from? 

2.  Will  a  hive  that  has  ten  frames  in  it,  and 
half  of  them  solidly  tilled  with  honey,  and  the 
other  half  of  them  --^  hou(\v  and  X  brood,  win- 
ter well  in  this  climate  or  not?  I  never  had 
them  so  nearly  till  their  brood-chambei'  before. 

3.  Does  the  f(n'tilization  of  a  queen  affect  her 
drone  progeny  or  not?  I  have  a  book  treating 
on  bee  culture  that  claims  that  it  does.  I  have 
been  watching  this  very  closely  for  some  tim(\ 
I  breed  all  my  queens  from  an  Italian  queen 
that  I  think  is  pure.  I  notice  that  the  drones 
from  the  ([ueens  that  produce  hybrid  work'(M-s 
are  not  as  uniformly  marked  as  those  of  ones 
that  ^^'ere  purely  mated. 

Decatur.  Miss..  Aug.  :38.   J.  R.  Clevei^axd. 

1.  Certain  kinds  of  nectar  will  candy  very 
soon  aftei-  it  is  gathered,  and  we  believe  this 
lias  been  before  repoi'ted  of  the  cotton  honey. 
Will  some  of  our  Southern  contributors  please 
enlighten  us?  Yes.  \\e  should  say  a  colony 
undei-  the  conditions  named  ought  to  be  in 
good  condition  to  winter.  3.  The  f(n'tilization 
of  a  (pieen  does  not  affect  her  male  ijrogeny — at 


least,  tlie  evidence  so  far  is  to  this  effect. 
Diones  fiom  the  same  queen  will  sometimes 
vary  greatly  in  color.  The  di-ones  from  our  im- 
ported Italian  queens  are  som<'times  almost 
black,  while  otheis  from  the  same  queen  have 
one  or  two  yellow  bands.  But  we  have  always 
found  that  the  di'oiies  from  imported  mothers, 
whether  light  or  dark,  produce  three-banded 
A\-orkers  if  the  (jueeiis  are  pure. 

THE  sex  of  the  egg  detekmixed  by  the 

qt'EEX's  GT  AUD. 

In  i-eading  Dr.  Miller's  article  in  (teeaxixgs. 
Aug.  1.  a  point  ovei'looked  by  him  and  all  others 
I  have  read.  cam<^  to  my  "mind.  The  queen's 
guard  is  always  w  ith  her:  and  when  she  lays  an 
egg  in  woi'ker-cells  one  of  the  workers  goes  into 
the  cell  and  fixes  it.  taking  more  time  in  "fix- 
ing'" than  the  (pieen  does  in  laying  the  egg. 
Now.  what  I  want  t(j  know  is.  Does  that  part  of 
the  ceremony  hav(^  any  thing  to  do  ^\"ith  de- 
termining tlie  sex?  I  have  noticc^d  this  for  a 
period  of  six  years  or  more,  and  am  now  of  the 
o])inion  that  it  must  have  something  to  do  with 
the  sex  of  the  bee.  Ha\'e  you  ever  noticed  this 
act,  on  the  part  of  the  \\  ()rkers?  If  you  watch 
the  queen  when  laying  you  can  not  fail  to  see 
it.  The  long  drouth  has  b(>en  hard  on  bees  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  Every  thing  is  dried 
up.  and  there  is  no  honey  to  gather. 

Ezbon.  Kan..  Aug.  1().  David  Ross. 

Friend  R..  I  have  noticed  exactly  what  you 
describe:  and  I  have  often  n\ ondered.  also,  why 
this  bee  that  crawls  into  the  cell  after  the  egg 
is  laid  should  stay  such  a  length  of  time.  With 
our  observatory  hive  we  used  to  get  impatient 
because  thes(>  bees  prevented  us  from  getting  a 
glimpse  of  a  new-laid  (^gg.  You  may  be  right 
about  it:  but  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
prove  it.  or  determine  what  the  bee  does  while 
it  has  been  so  long  in  that  dark  cell?  A  cell 
made  of  very  thin  glass  might  enable  us  to  see 
what  the  bee  seems  to  be  doing  with  the  egg. 

DEATH  OF  .nn)GE  AXDKEWS. 

Our  dear  friend  and  brother.  Judge  W,  H.  An- 
drews, of  McKinney.  Texas,  died  August  6,  1890. 
of  paralysis.  One  among  the  best  lights  in  bee 
culture  "that  w(^  had  in  the  South  has  gone  out. 

W.  R.  Graham. 

Greenville.  Tex..  Sept.  Ht.  1890. 

Y^ou  are  right,  friend  G.  Judge  Andrews  has 
been  one  of  the  lights  in  bee  culture,  especially 
in  the  South.  We  remembei-  his  quiet,  kindly 
ways  at  th(»  various  conventions  he  has  taken 
the  pains  to  attend:  and,  by  the  way.  is  it  not 
sad  that  we  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing as  many  of  the  great  be(>-men  of  the  South 
as  we  did  a  few  years  ago?  As  the  older  ones 
pass  away,  and  th(>  boys  take  uj)  tlKM'esponsibil- 
ities.  let  us  be  careful  that  these  pleasant  old- 
time  relations  and  hand-shakings  between 
friends  not  only  north  and  south,  but  east  and 
west,  be  not  passed  ov(U'  noi-  forgotten. 

SUPEUSEDt'KE  AFTEK   THE    YOFXG  QUEEN 
STAKTS  TO  EAYrX<i. 

You  ask  if  it  is  the  I'ule  that  the  old  queen  is 
allowed  in  the  hiv(>  until  the  young  one  gets  to 
laying.  I  think  it  is.  for  I  have  had  half  a 
dozen  or  more  old  queens  superseded  this  spring, 
and  in  evei  y  case  1  found  the  young  one  laying 
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for  a  week  or  more  l)('f()re  the  old  one  w  as  dc- 
posed.  Tliis  I  kiio\\"  to  be  fact,  for  I  liave  seen 
both  at  the  same  time,  sometimes  botli  on  the 
same  comb  at  work  laying,  not  seeming  to  care 
for  one  another.  Aktiu'h  V.  Huowx. 

Huntington.  Fla..  Aug.  8. 


DO  AVINGS  OF  CUPPED  QUEENS  EVKK  GKOW 
OUT  AGAIN? 

An  old  acquaintance  who  lias  kept  bees  for 
years  is  nnder  the  impression  tliat  cpieens"  winffs 
that  hav(>  b(MMi  clipi)ed  will  grow  out  aixain.  and 
become  pertVct:  and  I  have  been  i)u/./l('d  luorr 
than  once  to  tind  queens  with  ix-rfcct  wings 
where  I  was  sure  I  had  clipped  them.  Ou 
searching  the  combs  I  faibnl  to  tind  the  cells 
where  young  queens  were  hatched.  I  am  sat- 
isfied, from  considerable  experience,  that,  when 
the  queen's  wings  are  clip])ed  quite  close  to  the 
body,  thin-  don"t  grow  out  again:  but  when  the 
tips  only  are  cut  off.  Vm  not  sure  about  it.  Can 
you  clear  the  nuitter  up?        AKfii.  Duncan. 

Wyoming.  Out..  Sept.  11. 

Friend  D..  we  think  yoti  are  mistaken;  nev- 
ertheless, it  may  be  well  to  watch  carefully  and 
see  whether  queens  with  the  ends  of  their  wings 
clipped,  or,  say.  with  the  thin  gauze-like  part 
cut  off.  ever  do  have  it  grow  again.  I  have 
clipped  queens"  wings  in  almost  all  sorts  of 
ways,  and  I  never  noticed  any  change  after- 
ward. 

SUCCES8FUI-  WITH  DOOLITTLE's  PLAN  (>F  UEAK- 
INft  QUEENS. 

I  have  been  very  successful  in  queen-rearing 
the  past  season  w  ith  Doolittle's  plan,  with  the 
exception  of  om^  batch  of  30  cells,  which  doubt- 
less got  chilled.  The  bet^s  liavi^  commenced  to 
drive  out  the  greatly  abused  drones.  ]My  bees 
are  in  the  best  possible  condition — plenty  of 
stores,  and  gatliering  .sufiicient  honey  for  brood- 
rearing. 

bee-escapp:8  a  success. 
The  wire  cone  bee-escape  has  worked  nicely 
excepting  where  the  bees  wen'  quite  young. 
Such  bees  are  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  leave  their 
loafing-place. 

THE  THICK  OK  HEAVY  TOP-KAK  FKAMES 

have  the  preference  in  my  apiary — no  brace- 
combs  nor  sagging  to  contend  with'. 
Reinersville.  ()..  Aug.  ??.       J.  A.  (toeden. 


POLEEN  ON  THE  BACKS  OF  KEES. 

Inclosed  tind  s(>veral  bees  with  yellow  spots  on 
their  backs  between  tlieir  wings.  This  appears 
to  be  a  sort  of  scab,  or  hard  substance.  Several 
of  my  colonies  show  these  spots  mor(>  or  less. 
The  bees  appear  as  lively  as  any  in  the  colonv. 
Is  this  a  disease,  or  what  is  it?  If  a  disease, 
what  will  cure  it?  I  saw  some  cori'esijondence 
a  while  ago  in  Gleanings  inquiring  whetlu^r 
bees  lose  theii-  stings  when  they  sting  each 
other.  I  saw  a  case  of  this  kind  a  few  days  ago. 
An  Italian  was  trying  .to  get  into  a  nucleus  of 
black  bees.  One  of  tlie  blacks  clinched  him. 
and  they  went  si)inning  around,  top  fashion,  and 
soon  they  w  ere  trying  to  pull  apart.  The  Ital- 
ian had  stung  tb.e  black  bee  in  the  abdomen: 
and  in  getting  apart,  the  Italian  lost  his  sting, 
leaving  it  in  the  black  bee.  Subscuiker. 

West  Troy.  N.  Y..  Sept.  9. 

Surmising  that  the  yellow  spots,  or  lumps, 
might  be  polleiu  we  foi'warded  the  letter  to 
Prof.  Cook,  who  replies: 

The  spots  on  the  backs  of  the  bees  in  question 
are  simply  masses  of  pollen.  I  have  often  seen 
just  such  curious  plasters.    At  this  season  our 
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bt>es  are  often  plastered  ui)  with  the  white  pol- 
len of  th**  snap-dragon.  The  yellow  pollen 
grains  on  these  bees  are  spherical.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  kind  of  i)ollen  is.  It  does  no 
harm  to  the  bees.  They  will  be  cleaned  up  after 
nightfall,  and  the  pollen  saved  for  bee-bread. 
Agricultural  College.  Mich.        A.  .1.  Coi)K. 

I5LACK  weevil    IN   THE  WHEAT.  AND    HOW  TO 

destroy:  stingless  bees.  etc. 

What  is  the  best  way  to  keep  the  black  weevils 
out  of  wheat?  We  are  pestered  very  much  with 
theuL    Is  there  any  |)re\"entive  for  it  ? 

1  will  tell  vou  lu)W'  the  s3.{X)  queen  I  bought  of 
you  the  lir<T  of  August.  1889.  has  d(me.  I  havf^ 
had  thice  sw  arms  and  two  extra  queens  from  1 
lb.  of  bees  and  ipieen  in  a  litth^  over  oiu^  year.. 
How  does  that  do  for  a  beginner?  I  haven't 
taken  any  honey  this  year,  as  there  hasn't  been 
any  thing  for  bees  to  work  on  here  since  the  first 
of  April.  It  is  all  the  bees  could  do  to  tind 
enough  to  live  on.  I  love  to  read  (tleanings. 
and  am  always  anxious  to  have  it  conu'.  Tell 
us  more  about  those  stingless  bees  you  spoke  of. 

H.  X.  Johnston. 

Mooresville.  X.  C.  Aug.  BO. 

Thanks  for  your  kind  words.  The  stingless- 
bees  have  all  "  petered  out."  The  cold  nights, 
or  something  else  due  to  this  clinuit(\  does  not 
seem  to  agree  with  them.  In  regard  to  tlie^ 
weevils,  we  forwarded  the  item  to  Prof.  Cook,, 
who  replies: 

The  only  way  I  know  of  to  kee])  weevil  (Uit 
of  wheat  "is  to  put  the  wheat  in  tight,  verir 
tight.  boxes.  This  is  quite  imi)racticable.  and  so 
we  must  be  able  to  kill  them  w  hen  they  are 
once  in.  By  the  use  of  bi -sulphide  of  carbon,  as 
described  in  my  late  Bulletin,  this  can  be 
cheaply  and  effectively,  and.  with  due  caution, 
safely  done.  This  can  be  got  at  wholesale  of 
Edward  Taylor.  Cleveland.  O.  As  this  will  not 
injure  any  thing  about  the  mill,  and  will  kill 
all  insects,  it  is  the  specitic.  A.  J.  C()(H<. 

Agricultural  College.  3[ich. 

PROFANITY  AMONG  KAILROAD  MEN. 

You  seein  to  think  railroad  men  are  more^ 
given  to  profane  language  than  any  other  class 
of  people.  I  do  not  think  so.  Very  few  of  the 
railroad  nuui  with  whom  I  come  in  contact  (and 
I  have  been  one  for  tifteen  years)  use  pro- 
fane language.  I  never  sw  ore  an  oath  in  my 
life.  and  have  a  brother  in  the  railroad  business 
who  does  not  swear.  Xeither  is  a  lU'ofessing 
Christian,  oi".  at  least,  we  belong  to  no  church.  I 
think  I  would  report  any  railroad  nuin  should 
I  hear  him  use  as  profane  language  as  I  have 
lieard  doctors,  hnx  yers.  and  drummers  use.  It 
is  som(nhing  V(U'y  disagr(^eable  to  nu\  therefore 
I  notice  it  probably  more  tlum  most  people 
would.  Why  do  you  addre>s  that  request  to 
railroad  men?  W.  H.  Butleb. 

Clifford.  Ind..  Sept.  13. 

Friend  B..  I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  get  your 
report.  I  addressed  my  reqiu'st  to  railroad  men. 
because  in  our  State,  and,  in  fact,  almost  every- 
where else  where  I  have  traveled,  there  was 
more  swearing  among  the  railroaders  than 
among  any  otlier  class:  perhaps  I  should  say, 
rather,  among  the  men  who  handle  freight,  the 
men  who  construct  our  railways,  and  the  cheap- 
er help  employed  all  along  the  line.  Perhaps  it 
is  more  ti'ue  that  men  are  more  given  to  swear- 
ing who  do  heavy  work  that  does  not  require 
very  much  skill,  and  consequently  does  not  af- 
ford very  much  pay.    And  while  I  am  writing. 
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the  idea  occurs  to  me  that  their  profanity  may 
be  one  reason  why  theii-  pay  is  small.  It  cer- 
tainly dulls  the  intellect  and  blunts  the  moral 
perceptions  to  be  constantly  in  the  habit  of 
taking  God's  name  in  vain. 

WHO  IS  MOST  TO  BI.AMK? 

Friend  Boot:— I  love  to  read  your  home  talks. 
You  will  never  find  out  in  this  world  the 
amount  of  good  you  do.  I  once  spoke  to  a 
bright  young  man  about  drinking  so  hard.  I 
said,  You  ought  to  quit  for  your  mother's  sake, 
if  for  nothing  else.  She  is  a  leader  in  temper- 
ance work,  and  president  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U." 
He  replied,  "  Yes,  I  know  it.  But,"  said  he,  "  if 
she  would  stay  at  home  and  mend  my  clothes, 
and  see  to  my  meals  and  other  mitters,  I  think 
she  would  be  doing  a  better  work."  Is  she 
working,  do  you  think,  for  stars  in  her  crown 
in  this  world  "or  that  which  is  to  come? 

Evansville,  Tnd.,  July  21.       A  Hoihe  Man. 

My  good  friend,  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  the 
very  high  compliment  which  you  pay  me;  but 
I  fear  you  are  getting  on  dangerous  ground 
when  you  criticise  so  severely  one  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  workers.  I  have  heard  young  men  reply 
just  about  the  way  that  one  did,  and  I  know 
mothers  sometimes  make  mistakes  in  the  way 
you  have  indicated;  but  I  do  think  the 
young  man  has  given  us  a  glimpse  of  a  very, 
very  bad  heart.  When  a  youth  can  publicly 
and  unblushingly  shift  the  blame  from  his  own 
shoulders  off  on  to  his  mother,  he  has  got  pret- 
ty far  down  on  his  way  to  hopeless  ruin.  I 
know  that  many  of  our  prominent  temperance 
women— at  least  those  who  have  worked  hard 
for  great  temperance  reforms — have  been  in  a 
like  way  criticised;  but  I  think  that  we  who 
perhaps  stand  off  at  one  side  should  be  very 
careful  about  finding  fault.  It  is  an  exceeding- 
ly easy  matter  to  find  flaws  in  the  character  of 
every  good  man  and  woman.  Let  me  give  you 
a  little  glimi)se  of  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
It  is  bad  for  a /Vrt/<er  to  be  away  from  his  fam- 
ily. Now,  in  vi(nv  of  this,  suppose  all  (jood  men 
should  stay  at  home,  and  give,  as  a  I'eason,  that 
theii'  first  duty  was  to  attend  to  th(^  bringing- 
\\\)  of  their  children.  Where  would  oui'  nation 
soon  be  if  this  were  fully  carried  out?  There 
are  many  mothers  in  my  employ:  and  when 
they  come  here  to  their  daily  work,  their  chil- 
di'en  can  not  well  be  brought  with  liicin.  Some 
of  them,  of  in^cessity,  are  out  in  the  streets,  and 
very  likely  are  much  in  need  at  times  of  a 
mother's  watchful  care;  but  tiiei-e  se<>ms  to  be 
no  other  way  in  the  world  foi-  the  jnother-  to 
earn  her  daily  bread. 

CAX  A    PUOP^KSSOH   OF  HKLKilOiN  ("OX.SlS'I'KX'rLV 

rsK  TonAC'co  ? 
At  th(^  time  of  my  conversion,  at  21  yea rs  of 
age,  I  both  chewed  and  smoked,  ami  had  foi' 
about  7  A'eai's.  At  that  time,  1871.  I  had  not 
heai'd  aii\'  t  hing  s;ii(l  on  the  suhject:  yet  al'tcr 
I'eceivilig  the  w  itncss  of  tiie  Spirit,  in  about  a 
week,  or  at  most  two,  I  began  to  bi'  depressed  in 
spirit  on  account  of  my  tobacco:  and  I  looked 
around  to  see  what  others  wei'e  doing.  1  found 
the  class-leadei's  and  other  [jrominent  members 
using  it.  so  I  continued  to  also,  hut  lost  the  real 


s(-nse  of  God's  presence  in  my  soul.  I  w(^nt  on 
in  that  way,  fighting  against  my  convictions, 
and  professing  i-eligion  foi- six  months,  when  1 
attended  a  camjj-meeting,  and  awoke  to  the 
fact  that  I  was  backslidden  in  heart.  I  gave  it 
up.  (Jod  I'eturned  to  my  lu^ai't.  and  took  the 
ai)petite  all  away,  and  it  has  iiever  returned. 
Vinland,  Kan..  Sept.  12.         D.  H.  Welch. 

Friend  W.,  T  am  exceedingly  glad  to  get  this 
testimony  of  yours.  I  have  had  no  experience 
with  tobacco;  but  I  do  know  that  there  is  very 
little  chance  for  God's  spirit  to  obtain  a  lodging- 
l)lace  in  the  heart  while  we  are  conscious  of 
holding  fast  to  something  that  duty  and  plain 
common  sense  admonish  us  to  give  up.  No 
wonder  God  took  away  the  longing  for  tobacco. 
You  gave  it  up  foi-  his  sake,  and  you  have  your 
reward. 


The  honey  crop  was  good  this  year.  Aver- 
age, .5.5  lbs.  per  hive.  Tka  L.  Donald. 
Smyrna,  Fla.,  Sept.  8. 


Bees  are  doing  well  now,  getting  plenty  of 
stores  for  winter  at  last,  but  that  is  nearly  all 
of  it;  but  I  am  glad  foi*  that. 

Peter  Bia  niek. 

Roanoke.  111.,  Sept.  18.  18W. 


PKOSPECTS  GOOD  FOK  FAl.E  HONEY. 

Our  bees  did  well  in  spring;  but  dry  weather 
came  and  stopped  work  in  the  sections.  The 
prospect  for  fall  honey  is  pretty  good — plenty  of 
goldenrod,  and  some  Spanish  needle,  and  bees 
are  woi'king  well.  D.  H.  Welch. 

Vinland.  Kan.,  Sept.  12. 


A  I'NK^UE  WAY  TO  «ET  CAKES  OF  WAX  Ol'T  OF 
PANS. 

Tell  Dr.  Miller  that,  wiien  he  wishes  to  clean 
the  drij)ping-pan  of  his  solai'  wax-extractor,  to 
tiH'n  the  pan  bottom  up  and  pour  a  little  boiling 
watei'  over  it,  then  with  a  table-knife  loosen 
the  edges  of  the  mass  and  it  drops  out  all  in  a 
cake.  (r.  B.  Replogee. 

Centei'vill(%  Iowa,  Sept.  4, 

[3tl any  thanks.  fri(Mid  R.  The  idea  is  ingen- 
ious, and  will  woi'k,  without  doubt.] 


(iETTINO     BEES    TO    TAKE    THE    HONEY  FI{()M 
COMBS  PLACED  IN  AN  rPPEI{  STORY. 

How  can  I  get  bees  to  take  honey  from  combs 
placed  in  an  upper  story,  or  anywhere  (dse,  so 
the  colony  that  I  want  to  have  honey  gets  it? 
1  have  no  extractor.  \\.  R.  Tate. 

(roodman.  Miss.,  Sept.  8. 

[There  is  no  quick  way.  If  combs  are  |)laced 
in  an  ui)per  story  in  the  fall.  an  enameled 

cloth  betwe(Mi.  but  turned  up  a  litth^  at  one  end, 
the  bees  will,  if  short,  carry  the  stores  below  in 
time,  say  in  a  month.  But  it  is  not  very  satis- 
factory at  l^'st.] 


HONEY  FROM  .JAPANESE  AND    NONE  FROM  I'HE 
COMMON  B  t "  C  K     H  E  A  T . 

I  sowed  a  late  piece  of  Japanese  buckwheat, 
which  is  furnishiuii'  a.  nice  How  of  honey  now  . 
The  common  buckwlnnit  has  riixnied.  and  the 
Ix'es  did  not  work  on  it  at  all.  Th(>y  a,re  work- 
ing early  and  late  now.  .1.  W.  Chapin. 

Winfi-ed.  S.  Dakota.  Sept.  1. 

I  We  are  exceedingly  glad  of  the  above  report, 
because  on  page  ()77  of  our  last  issue  tluM'e  was 
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one  just  the  other  w  ay.  The  truth  of  the  niat^ 
ter  is,  I  presume,  that  tlie  varieties  differ  enough 
so  that  one  may  yield  honey  when  tlie  otiier 
does  not.]   


You  fail  to  mention  burdock  as  a  honey-pro- 
ducer in  the  ABC.  1  tind  it  very  ijroductive. 
bees  working  on  italldav.      Chas.  Ma  ihkk. 

Cascade,  N.  Y..  Aug.  4.  1890. 

[Burdock  has  been  frequently  mentioned  as  a 
honey-plant.  In  fact.  I  have  seen  almost  as 
many  bees  working  on  burdock  at  one  time  as  I 
(fn  er  saw  on  some  of  the  mucli-lauded  honey- 
plants:  but  it  is  a  feai'ful  weed,  and  draws  heav- 
ily on  the  soil.  "Who  ^^'ould  think  of  raising 
burdocks,  even  if  thev  did  give  honev  bv  the 
tons?]   


STor.EX  iu:ks. 

Last  Friday  night  one  of  oui-  colonies  was 
stolen.  Do  you  think  they  will  come  back  again, 
if  they  are  let  out?  They  have  them  penned  up 
yet.  so  I  guess  they  have  had  no  chance  yet. 
They  are  a  few  hnndi-ed  yards  off  froTn  my 
house.  Vloiix  Hki!hsi,kk. 

Galena.  111..  Aug  ?1.  IS^K). 

[To  be  sure,  the  bees  will  come  back  again,  if 
they  have  opportunity:  but,  now,  are  you  not 
making  a  mistake?  Is  it  not  only  a  surmise 
that  they  are  within  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  your  house?  I  should  hardly  think  they 
could  be  kept  confined  nearly  a  week,  as  you 
state  it.] 


A  rig-hteous  man  reg-ardeth  the  life  of  his  beast; 
but  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  me  cruel. — 
Prov.  12: 10. 

In  my  talk  about  the  new  railroad,  I  touched 
upon  the  matter  of  cruelty  to  the  horses  but  inci- 
dentally. I  told  you  that  the  men  who  let  their 
passions  run  away  A\  ith  them,  and  yield  Xo  the 
im])ulse  to  give  vent  to  these  ]jassions  in  oaths 
and  curses,  using  every  sacred  word  they  could 
bring  to  mind,  are  the  ones  that  are  abusive 
and  inhuman  to  their  horses.  The  latter  part 
of  our  text  tells  us  that  even  the  tender  mercies 
of  th(^  wicked  are  cruel.  As  they  are  crowding 
this  railroad  to  its  utmost,  they  have  offered 
large  pay  for  men  and  teams:  and  a  good  many 
who  own  only  vei'y  indifferent  teams  have  been 
induced  to  ])ut  them  to  drawing  dirt  by  the 
stimulus  of  tlie  s^..")!)  a  day  which  they  offer.  A 
good  many  boys  are  also  set  to  work  to  drive. 
Boys  do  not  cost  as  much  as  m^n.  so  you  see 
there  is  quite  a  chance  for  s])cculatioii.'  I  had 
heard.  l)(^fore  they  came  on  to  oui'  grounds,  of 
cruelty  toward  the  liors(^s.  and  T  was  deter- 
mined to  do  ^^ilat  I  could  do  to  restrain  it.  and. 
as  much  as  possible,  in  the  same  line  I  under- 
took to  restrain  the  profanity— by  the  spirit  of 
Christian  kindness.  ]Many  of  the  teams,  being 
unused  to  such  ^^-ork.  \Aere  exceedingly  awk- 
ward: and  the  experienced  man — that  is.  ex- 
perienced in  railroad  business — mach^  no  allow- 
ance for  the  i)oor  dumb  brutes  on  this  account, 
but  cursed  and  pounded  the  i)()or  beasts  when 
they  were  doing  the  very  best  they  knew  how. 
By  the  A^•ay.  did  you  evei'.  in  yoiu'  sober  mo- 
ments, think  what  a  cru(^l  and  ungentlenuinly 
thing  it  is  to  abtis(^  anybody — num.  child,  or 
dumb  brute.  becaus(^  of  inexpfU'ience?  It  \\  as 
in  my  mind  to  include  women:  but  the  thought 
of  being  cruel  to  a  wonu^n.  when  she  is  doing 
her  very  level  best,  came  so  near  to  stiiTing  up  my 
feelings  that  I  thought  I  would  not  put  her  in 
•the  list.    Surely  none  but  an  intemi)erate  man 


would  think  of  being  harsh  and  cruel  to  a 
woman  because  she  did  not  understand  what 
is  wanted.  But  we  are  going  to  talk  about 
horses  to-day.  and  not  about  women.  Most  of 
the  teams  on' the  work  were  too  poor  in  flesh  tt> 
do  theii-  work  well  aiul  easily.  I  am  vei-y  well 
aware  that  work-horses  may  have  too  much 
flesh  to  stand  heavy  woi'k  day  after  day:  but  I 
beli(>ve  that  this  extnMue  is  seldom  met.  Tlu^ 
poor  horses  s(M'm  to  be  willing  and  anxious  to 
please:  in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  show- 
ed moi'e  life  and  en(n'gy  than  I  expected  horses 
to  show  wlien  their  ribs  and  joints  are  almost 
protruding  through  the  poor  hide  that  covers 
the  animals.  How  I  did  long  to  see  what  the 
effect  would  be  to  give  them  all  the  grain  they 
could  consume,  especially  while  they  were  on 
the  job!  Quite  a  few  fell  down  from  exhaus- 
tion (or  swearing— which  was  it?)  and  had  to 
be  turned  off  by  the  boss  as  unfit  for  the  work. 

One  afternoon,  towai'd  night.  I  saw  a  poor 
heavey  horse  panting  to  such  an  extent  that 
its  eyes  fairly  stood  out  in  their  sockets.  As  it 
pulled  the  scraper  to  the  top  of  the  heap  of  soft 
dirt,  it  swaved  one  wav  and  another,  and  trem- 
bled as  if  it  were  almost  ready  to  fall  down  in 
its  tracks.  Besides  this  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing from  one  of  its  legs.  It  had  been  hurt  in 
getting  through  a  bridge  some  days  before.  A 
bandage  had  been  put  over  the  wound:  but  the 
heavy  work  had  knocked  off  the  bandage  and 
started  the  wotmd  afresh,  and  loss  of  blood, 
probably,  had  something  to  do  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  the  poor  animal.  It  seems  to  me.  that  a 
man  who  would  work  a  horse  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, simply  because  by  doing  it  he  could 
get  -53.7.5  a  dav.  ought  to  be  horsewhipped  him- 
self. But  this  would  not  be  the  method  taught 
by  Christ  Jesus.  I  saw  him  before  I  had  reach- 
ed the  spot,  and  asked  the  boss  why  he  allowed 
the  man  to  work  with  such  an  animal.  He 
said  there  were  certain  reasons  why  he  did  not 
like  to  interfere,  but  he  had  been  rather  hoping 
somebody  who  belonged  to  the  Humane  Society 
would  come  around,  and  then  he  would  hav(^ 
good  authoi'ity  for  ordering  the  man  to  take 
his  horse  home.  Is  not  this  a  hint  to  the  work- 
ers in  the  Humane  Society?  The  team  came 
near  where  ^^•e  were  standing.  Said  I.  My 
friend,  do  you  think  it  I'ight  to  work  a  horse 
under  such"  circumstances  ? 

"Well.  I  suppose  it  is  not  exactly  the  thing. 
But  I  have  no  other  horse  to  put  in:  and  unless 
1  use  him  it  throws  me  and  ray  other  horse  out 
of  ^\  ork."" 

I  told  him  I  was  a  member  of  the  Humane 
Society,  and  I  thought  he  liad  better  not  work 
the  horse  any  more,  especially  while  he  was  in 
that  condition.  The  boss  then  very  readily  iii- 
dorsed  what  I  had  said.  Now.  friends,  he  who 
acts  as  an  olticc^r  of  the  Elumane  Society  needs 
much  skill  and  judgment,  and  kno^^'ledge  of 
horses.  A  horse  really  lavfit  for  work,  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant,  s^^•earing  man.  and  one 
with  poor  judgment,  might  do  very  well,  and 
work  without  very  much  fatigue,  under  the 
guidance  of  an  exjjerienced.  competent,  kind 
driver.  In  all  my  work  in  life  I  am  pained  al- 
most cf)nstantly  to  se;' waste  labor  and  waste 
nu)tions.  In  this  simple  matter  of  drawing 
dirt,  the  hoi-s(S  were  sometimes  driven  many 
^^'eary  steps  that  \\'ei'e  entirely  useless.  After 
the  scraper  is  emptied,  the  thoughtless  driver 
frequently  goes  quite  a  distance,  instead  of 
turning  back  promptly  as  soon  as  his  work  is 
accomplished.  Awkward,  blundering  drivers 
]nill  the  horses  away  over  to  one  side  until  they 
are  out  of  the  pRih.  and  then,  with  curses,  jerk 
them  back  the  other  way.  when  the  fault  was 
(entirely  that  of  the  driver,  the  jjoor  horse  hav- 
ing been  perfecilii  obedient  to  the  pull  on  the 
lines.    Why.  it  is  enough  to  make  one's  blood 
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boil  to  see  it.  And  tliis  matter  of  letting  l)oys 
who  are  too  small  or  too  young,  worry  a  team 
until  it  is  tired  ont:  and  I  have  seen  horses 
thus  worried  and  fatigued,  when,  if  let  alone, 
they  would  hav(^  shown  much  more  intelligence 
tlum  their  dri\  er. 

If  I  was  disgusted  with  mankind  during  these 
days  of  exi)ei'ienee.  I  was  at  the  same  time 
taught  to  reverence  and  respect  the  intelligence 
of  these  dumb  fri(Muls  of  ours.  When  the  cut 
became  quite  deep,  steep  passageways  -were 
made  througli  the  bank,  to  enable  the  hoi-ses  to 
get  up  with  their  load.  As  the  i)ile  of  dirt  be- 
came higher,  these  sti'e])  road\\ays  liecame 
steeper  and  stec^jjer.  The  horses  tliat  had  had 
no  drill  on  the  work  could  not  go  \\\)  and  down 
them.  But  tliese  faithful  friends  soon  learned 
to  plant  their  feet  wIk^'c  the  road  was  so  steep 
that  they  literally  slid  down,  as  boys  slide  down 
the  cellar-door.  Tliey  soon  learned,  too.  to  do 
their  woi-k  carefull\-  and  easily  if  they  were  not 
annoyed,  yanked,  jei-ked.  and  pounded  by  a 
blasphemous  driver.  Did  you  e\er  watch  a 
horse  wIkmi  its  driver  was  sweai'ing  at  him? 
See  how  his  natui'ally  bright  eyes  settle  down 
into  a  kind  of  dull,  hopeless  despondency.  His 
ears,  that  are  usually  ever  in  motion  to  catch 
the  least  word  from  his  master,  drop  back  sul- 
lenly as  if  he  had  decided  that  it  is  of  no  use  to 
try  any  more:  that  the  only  thing  was  to  plod 
along  as  best  he  could — "bear  the  toil,  endure 
the  pain."  Dear  fi'iends.  do  you  ask  why  I  stop 
in  quoting  these  closing  lines  of  my  favorite 
hymn?  I  stopped  because  the  poor  hoi-se,  so  far 
as  we  know,  lias  no  such  support  as  we  have. 
The  God  who  made  him  has  never  given  him. 
so  far  as  we  know,  a  promise  of  some  ^^'onderful 
reward  in  the  unknown  future,  if  he  is  patient 
and  faithful  and  kind.  If  this  is  true,  oh  how 
much  more  does  it  behoove  us  to  treat  him  as 
one  of  God's  creatures,  and,  out  of  respect  for 
the  great  Father  above,  if  nothing  more,  treat 
him  kindly  and  lovingly:  to  recognize  him  as 
a  great  and  precious  gift  from  the  loving  P^'athei' 
above  I 

Of  course,  oui-  big  Clydesdale  team  was  work- 
ing near  them,  moving  the  rich  soil  from  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  Most  of  the  raili'oad 
men  stopped,  sooner  or  later,  to  admire  and 
point  out  the  contrast  between  such  a  team  and 
the  rest  on  the  job.  Our  team  did  their  work 
easily  and  well.  They  filled  the  largest  scrapers 
on  the  ground,  without  sweat  or  fatigue.  Some- 
body started  a  i-eport— I  do  not  know  how— that 
there  was  not  a  man  on  the  grounds  who  could 
stall  them  by  setting  the  scraper  down  into  the 
hard  ground.  These  horses  have  seldom  if  ever 
been  tried  to  their  utmost.  They  hardly  know 
what  it  is  to  undertake  to  move  somethiiig  and 
fail.  The  boss  came  along  one  day,  and  jesting- 
ly asked  the  driver  if  it  were  true  that  nobody 
could  hold  them  with  a  scraper.  vSeveral  were 
standing  around,  while  the  driver  quietly  re- 
marked that  h(^  did  not  remember  that  anybody 
had  ever  yet  stalled  them.  Now.  there  was  a 
hard-wood  stake  a  little  ahead  that  needed 
grubbing  up.  but  nobody  had  yet  got  around  to 
it.  It  was  pi-etty  well  covered  with  dirt.  The 
driver  knew  wher(^  it  was.  As  the  boss  took 
hold  of  the  scraper  and  loaded  it  u]).  the  driver 
turned  the  team  in  tln^  direction  of  the  stake. 
Just  as  the  boss  got  ready  to  show  his  skill,  the 
driver  gave  the  big  team  a  sigiuxl.  Thei-e  was 
a  burst  of  merriment  as  the  boss  picked  himself 
up  from  over  between  the  horses;  and  lie  just 
happened  to  remember  then  that  lie  had  ui'gent 
business  on  anothei'  part  of  the  grounds.  Fi- 
nally, as  the  men  wei'e  crowding  upon  us  with 
additional  teams,  old  Charlie,  who  draws  the 
market-wagon,  was  hitched  to  a  smaller  scraper, 
and  set  to  work.  I  intended  to  get  along  soon, 
and  give  the  driver  dii-ections:  but  something 


called  me:  and.  before  I  knew  it,  good  faithful 
old  Charlie  was  panting  for  breath,  and  would 
probably  have  come  jjretty  near  falling  down 
too  had  not  somebody  interfered. 

Let  nie  e\])lain  a  little.  Old  Chai'lie  was  pur- 
chased some  time  ago.  at  an  astonishingly  low 
price,  for  so  lai'ge  and  fine-looking  an  aniinal. 
After  tlie  jjui'duise.  however,  we  discovered  the 
reason  foi'  the  low  price.  He  was  wind-broken. 
He  w  \\\  pull  an  enormous  load,  and  walk  faster 
than  any  other  hors(>  1  ever  saw.  if  you  keep 
watch  of  his  wind,  and  do  not  let  him  overtask 
it.  With  a  careless  di  iver.  however,  and  one 
w  ]h)  is  unused  to  his  infirmity,  he  will,  if  push- 
ed, get  out  of  breath  and  fall  (k)wn  in  the  road. 
He  has  done  it  se\-eral  times — not  of  late  years, 
however,  for  I  will  not  permit  it.  At  one  time 
in  his  life,  old  Charlie  was  a  ce]ebrat(Hl  walker. 
He  would  walk  ahead  of  any  horse  in  the  sur- 
rounding country:  and  h(^  is  often  now  so  am- 
bitious tluit.  if  not  constantly  watched,  he  will 
lose  his  wind.  Over  two  years  ago.  during  the 
hot.  dusty  weather,  he  gave  out.  and  most  of 
the  horsemen  said  he  ^\-as  used  up.  and  that  I 
had  b(^tter  ••  trade  him  off.""  or  take  him  off  and 
shoot  him.  I  sent  for  a  veterinary  surgecni.  and 
he  said  the  horse  ^\  as  just  as  good  as  he  ever 
was.  if  rightly  treated.  We  had  been  feeding 
him  dry  cho])  feed.  The  surgeon  forbade  that, 
and  said  w<^  should  give  the  horse  corn  fodder, 
little  potatoes,  or  any  thing  that  he  seemed  to 
want,  instead  of  dry  grain,  and  he  would  do  his 
work  without  trouble,  ijroviding  we  remember- 
ed to  keep  careful  watch  and  not  let  him  go 
bevond  the  limit  of  his  wind.  To-dav  you  could 
not  buy  old  Charlie  for  §150.  With  all  Charli(^"s 
ambition  and  great  strength,  he  is  nervous  and 
impatient  at  any  thing  like  being  yanked  and 
nagged,  (^specially  by  small  boys.  If  anybody 
comes  around  him  whom  he  thinks  may  be  in- 
clined to  take  delight  in  worrying  him.  he  bites 
savagely.  I  have  been  told  that  boys  punch 
him  and  pinch  him  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
him  act  up.  If  he  gets  worried  or  excited,  it 
increases  his  infirmity.  By  the  way,  friends, 
isn't  that  the  case  witli  almost  anybody?  Well, 
after  I  explained  to  the  driver  Charlie's  good 
points  as  well  as  his  weak  ones,  I  told  him  that 
he  must  work  on  all  the  dirt  that  was  to  be 
drawn  a.  .'■iho)^  distance— \et  the  big  Clydesdale 
team  take  the  long  pulls.  In  a  little  time  I  saw 
Charlie  doing  "big  \vork,""  and  doing  it  easily, 
and  apparently  enjoying  it.  Several  remarked, 
before  long,  that  old  wind-broken  Charlie 
would  move  more  dirt  than  many  of  the  tennus 
on  the  job.  I  spoke  to  him  approvingly  several 
times  as  I  passed  by:  and  knowing  his  disposition 
as  I  do — his  wonderful  energy  and  aml)ition — 
it  just  seemed  to  me  as  though  I  should  like  the 
fun  of  working  side  by  side  with  old  Charlie, 
everyday  of  my  life:  and  I  am  sure  I  could 
make  him  happy:  and  I  feel  ('(pially  sure  that 
old  Charlie,  witli  his  great  energy  and  faithful- 
ness, would  make  me  happy.  Dear  reader,  is  it 
your  good  fortune  to  own  a  hors<»  or  to  work 
with  one?  Make  that  horse  your  friend,  and  I 
assui-e  you  he  will  do  his  best  to  make  himself 
yotir  friend.  Last  night  my  wife  asked  me  if  it 
did  not  seem  strange^  that  man  and  wife  should 
get  along  so  nic(dy  together,  while  each  ime 
would  get  along  so  uncomfortably  without  the 
other.  1  replied  that  I  did  not  think  it  at  all 
strange,  because  it  is  a  relation  of  God's  own 
planning:  and  it  seems  to  me  just  now  that  the 
relation  betwen  the  horse  atid  his  (jwner  is  much 
that  same  way.  Neitliei'  would  be  happy  with- 
out the  other.  But  when  the  two  work  together 
in  a  loving  and  friendly  way.  it  seems  to  me  as 
if  (iod's  blessing  rests  on  both.  I  do  verily  be- 
lieve that  we  are  only  carrying  out  God's  plan 
in  the  beginning,  in  the.se  relations  with  our 
domestic  animals:  and  wluMiever  we  fall  in  line 
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Avith  God's  plans  we  may  be  sure  a  blessinsr  will 
follow. 

A  few  days  ago  a  horse  was  wanted  to  pull 
brick,  by  means  of  a  pulley,  to  the  top  of  an 
elevated  reservoir.  One  of  the  Clydesdales 
happened  to  be  in  the  stable.  Tlie  man  who 
usually  handles  him  was  away  with  the  other. 
The  question  was  asked  if  it"  would  be  safe  to 
set  Jack  at  that  work.  A  wrong  move  might 
endanger  the  lives  of  the  workmen  on  the  scaf- 
fold. I  told  them  that  Jack  would  be  perfectly 
safe  if  a  good  man  would  stand  by.  him  till  he 
comprehended  what  was  wanted  of  him.  As 
his  surroundings  were  strange,  and  his  daily 
companion  was  absent,  he  seemed  at  first  a  lit- 
tle lidgety:  but  I cai-efully  explained  to  him  (you 
need  not  smile  at  this)  what  he  was  to  do:  and 
.after  he  had  taken  half  a  dozen  trij^s  he  stopped 
promptly  when  the  mason  called  fi'om  the  top 
of  the  towt'r  to  hold  on:  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
more,  to  the  merriment  of  the  boys.  Jack,  after 
hearing  the  call.  "  Hold  on  I"  turned  aroiuid  with 
his  whiffletree  and  nuirched  back  to  the  point 
of  starting,  without  any  help  from  any  one. 
The  mason  now  called  from  the  top  of  the  tow- 
er, saying  that  we  should  put  a  little  bit  of  white 
board  on  the  grass,  right  \\  here  Jack  was  to 
stop,  and  that  the  horse  would  walk  right  up  to 
that  board,  and  stop  every  time.  This  he  did 
all  the  rest  of  the  day.  without  making  a  single 
mistake  or  blunder."  It  was  evident  that  he 
kept  watch  of  the  movements,  for  he  looked  up 
to  the  top  of  the  tower  occasionally,  as  if  he 
were  taking  in  the  whole  plan  of  proceedings. 
I  would  rather  have  a  smart  horse  for  my  helper 
than  a  dull  man.  The  horse  generally  has  his 
mind  on  his  work,  and  knows  what  is  going  on. 
while  the  man  sometimes  does  not. 

Now.  there  is  one  point  I  think  I  must  take 
up  in  this  paper,  or  else  some  of  my  good  friends 
who  know  more  about  horses  than  I  do  might 
call  a  good  deal  of  my  talk  all  "  folderol.""  It 
is  this:  AVhile  kindness  and  gentleness  and  love 
are  always  in  order,  firmness  and  decision  are 
also  needed  almost  constantly.  A  fe\\'  days  ago 
we  wanted  the  Clydesdales  to  puil  a  stick  of 
timber  up  to  the  large  underground  reservoir. 
There  was  a  roadway  down  into  it.  where  they 
•draw  out  the  dirt,  and  the  horses  evidently  took 
it  for  granted  that  the  driver  meant  to  drive 
them  down  into  that  fearful  hole.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted,  but  they  didn't.  They  began 
to  snort  and  prance,  and  finally  one  tiu'ned  one 
way  and  one  the  other.  Lines  and  traces  were 
getting  badly  tangled.  Three  or  fotir  men  took 
hold  of  them,  and  tried  to  straighten  them  out: 
but  what  can  a  man  do  with  a  horse  of  such 
tremendous  weight  and  strength?  Why.  a 
man's  strength  would  be  as  nothing,  and  I  ex- 
pected to  see  a  regular  smash-up.  The  driver 
gathered  up  his  lines,  and.  with  a  yell,  com- 
manded the  horses  to  straighten  out.  hitting 
them  a  good  clip  by  way  of  emphasis.  His 
voice,  which  they  knew,  was  of  more  weight  to 
them  then  than  all  the  men  whom  they  did  not 
know,  and  they  straightened  out  in  their  places 
in  a  twinkling.  They  trembled  with  excite- 
ment: but  for  all  that,  they  obeyed  orders.  A 
thousand  times,  valuable  human  life  might 
have  been  saved  by  prompt  energy  and  deci- 
sion, by  the  free  use  of  the  whip,  or  perhaps  a 
•club,  or  any  thing  that  could  be  got  hold  of.  to 
let  them  know  who  is  master;  and  a  man  or 
woman  who  would  complain  of  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals under  such  circumstances,  is  simplv  weak 
and  childish.  Of  course,  the  driver  should  hold 
his  temper,  and  not  a  single  blow  should  be 
struck  more  than  is  necessarv  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence: and  under  no  circumstances  should  thev 
be  pounded  or  whipped  after  thev  have  beeii 
made  to  obey.  Old  Charlie  draws  kindling- 
wood  every  afternoon.  The  new  building,  how- 


ever, has  cut  off  his  regular  path  so  that  he  has 
to  back  around  in  order  to  load  up  the  kindling. 
But  this  could  be  managed  easily  if  he  would 
go  into  a  narrow  alley  and  back  up  until  his  nose 
nearly  touches  the  new  building.  His  driver 
said  he  could  not  make  him  do  it.  I  told  him 
he  nuist  whij)  him  until  he  did  do  it.  He  said 
whipping  did  not  do  any  good.  By  my  orders 
he  showed  me  how  he  acted.  Charlie  went  al- 
most far  enough,  then  pranced  and  snorted,  and. 
in  spite  of  the  whipping,  he  backed  the  wagon 
the  wrong  way.  and  smashed  it  into  some  other 
things  where  he  might  have  done  injury.  I 
looked  around  luitil  I  found  just  what  I  want- 
ed. It  was  a  narrow  strip  of  barrel-stave. 
Charlie  saw  what  I  had:  but  he  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  that  he  was  not  going  up  on 
that  walk,  even  for  )ne.  I  told  him  where  to  go. 
and  led  him  up.  He  stopped  as  before,  and  I  gave 
him  one  pretty  good  whack  on  his  great  fat 
haunches.  He  went  ahead  a  little  further,  and 
then  threw  up  his  head  and  began  to  back  as 
before.  Then  I  gave  him  such  a  slap  it  made 
him  grunt  a  little.  But  he  was  not  quite  con- 
qtiered.  The  third  blow  I  gave  with  all  my 
might,  and  he  walked  up  as  meek  and  obedi- 
ent as  a  child.  Since  tlien  he  goes  right  up  in 
that  i.)lace without  anymore  foolish  actions  and 
display  of  his  notions  and  stubbornness.  Now. 
a  horse,  like  a  child,  sometimes  enjoys  this  sort 
of  fun— a  conflict  with  authority.  It  is  rare  fun 
for  him  to  discover  that  his  master  has  not 
force  and  decision  enough  to  make  him  do  what 
he  ought  to  do:  and  it  is  like  cows  with  a  bro- 
ken fence.  The  more  times  they  jump  over,  the 
more  and  the  higher  they  try  to  get  over  after 
it  has  been  fixed.  This  question  of  who  is  go- 
ing to  boss  things  is  sure  to  come  up  sooner  or 
later  between  the  horse  and  the  owner.  The 
owner  should  be  careful  about  insisting  on  any 
thing  that  endangers  the  horse's  safety.  He 
should  also  beware  of  giving  command  where 
he  is  not  well  prepared  to  enforce  obedience. 
Horses  have  better  memories  than  we  do.  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  too.  that  they  have  a 
irduderfuJ  faculty  fur  taking  a  man's  full  di- 
mensions. Let  a  stranger  take  hold  of  the  lines 
or  attempt  to  give  orders,  and  they  very  soon 
decide  how  much  lord  of  creation  "  there  is  in 
this  new  master  or  new  driver.  Now.  do  you 
suppose  a  horse  thinks  Jess  of  yoti  when  he  finds 
that  you  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  are  fully 
competent  to  I'ule?  Why.  bless  you.  no.  It  is 
with  a  horse  as  with  a  child.  His  Jove  for  you 
is  in  close  relationship  to  his  respect  for  you. 
He  loves  the  hand  that  rnaJies  liirn  mind,  a 
hundred  times  better  than  the  one  who  lets  him 
have  his  own  way  in  a  feeble,  helpless  sort  of 
manner. 

Now.  dear  friend,  whose  eye  rests  on  these 
pages,  if  yoTt  have  any  thing  to  do  with  horses, 
please  look  upon  them  as  one  of  God's  most 
precious  gifts.  Do  not  scrimp  them  in  feed:  do 
not  scrimp  them  in  nice  pure  water.  Take  pains 
to  carry  them  the  apple  peelings  and  cores— 
that  is.  if  you  can  not  afford  to  give  them  whoh^ 
apples.  If  they  like  potatoes,  as  Mike  and 
Charlie  do — yes.  and  Billy  (he  is  the  one  that 
ate  the  p(^ck  when  they  were  .^1.20  a  bushel), 
give  them  the  small  potato-peelings.  Sift  out 
the  dirt  so  they  will  be  nice  and  clean.  Give 
them  the  sweet  corn  after  the  ears  are  plucked, 
and  all  the  dainties  that  they  like,  that  the 
house  affords.  Teach  the  children  to  love  them 
and  care  for  them:  btit  at  the  same  time,  if  you 
would  win  their  respect  as  well  as  their  love, 
teach  them  to  be  obedient.  Be  patient  and 
Jong-sufFering  with  yoiu'  horse.  He  knows 
when  you  give  way  to  temper,  just  as  well  as 
any  human  being  knows:  and  yoti  sink  in  his 
estimation  the  minute  you  do  so.  He  knows 
when  you  strike  him  or  scold  him  for  something 
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that  was  not  liis  fault:  and  ho  is  ready  and 
quick  to  write  your  name  down  in  that  wonder- 
fully accurate  tablet  of  his  hors(^  memory.  You 
can  not  apologize  to  a  horse  as  you  can  to  a 
man;  and  it  will  tak(»  you  a  long  while  to  wipe 
out  the  memory  of  some  undeserved  insult. 
God  gave  you  sense  and  reason  and  dohiinion  ; 
but  he  gave  the  noble  horse,  too.  a  kind  of 
sense  and  judgment  and  wisdom  that  often- 
times comes  very  near  the  (rod-given  intellect 
of  humanity. 

In  closing,  permit  me  to  print  again  some- 
thing that  appeared  in  Gleanings  for  Novem- 
ber, 1882. 

My  friend,  are  you  and  your  horse  g-ood  friends? 
Do  you  love  him,  and  does  he  love  you?  Does  he 
know,  whatever  comes  up,  tliat  you  are  his  friend? 
Do  you  know,  whatever  comes  up,  that  he  is  t/our 
friend?  Have  you  sucli  a  broad  charity  for  him, 
that,  when  he  makes  a  mistake,  or  doesn't  under- 
stand, j^ou  are  kind  and  patient  with  him,  instead  of 
calUng-  him  a  fool,  or  saying  he  doesn't  know  any 
thing?  Has  he  sucli  coufldenee  in  you,  that,  Avheli 
you  make  a  mistake,  and  once  in  a  great  while  (?) 
speak  cross,  or  "holler"  at  him,  he  will  forgive  it 
and  not  be  stubborn  and  contrary?  Wlien  you  work 
together,  are  your  relations  of  a  truly  friendly  na- 
ture? Is  the  service  a  loving  service  on  both  sides? 
Maybe  your  horse  is  old;  maybe  he  is  one  of  the 
dull  kind;  may  be  he  is  lame  or  blind;  if  so,  and  you 
are  even  a  little  bit  of  a  Christian,  you  ai  e  all  the 
more  bound  to  bear  with  him.  Don't  you  think  old 
and  broken-down  horses  can  appreciate  kindness? 
The  kindest  man  I  ever  saw  to  his  horse  and  cow  is 
Professor  Cook.  I  don't  know  but  the  kindest  horse 
and  cow  I  ever  saw  were  Professor  Cook's  too.  I 
have  sometimes  wcmdered  whether  they,  too,  witli 
the  rest  of  the  Michigan  people,  know  that  lie  is  pro- 
fessor of  bugs  and  insects,  and  feel  a  Uttle  bit  proud 
of  their  office  of  helping  him  along  in  his  work  in 
the  Agricultural  College. 

If  your  horse  is  poor,  I  don't  know  liow  we  can 
make  anj'  excuse  for  you;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  how 
God  can  excuse  you.  Starving  the  ground  may  not 
be  a  cruelty;  but  starving  a  horse,  and  then  asking 
him  to  work  hard  every  day,  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  I  know  of.  If  T  wanted  to  pick  out  a  Chris- 
tian, I  should  look  for  somebody  riding  behind  a 
horse  that  was  fat,  sleek,  and  happy.  I  don't  so 
much  care  if  he  does  ride  in  an  old  rickety  buggy, 
for  buggies  don't  get  tired  (only  at  the  blacksmith 
shop)  and  cro.s.s;  but  when  you  are  weak,  faint,  and 
Imngry,  how  would  you  like  to  draw  some  stingj-  old 
curmudgeon  through  tlie  mud?  Our  Jack  is  about 
18  years  old;  but  I  have  lately  made  the  di.scovei-y, 
that,  when  he  is  fed  regularly  and  well,  and  is  water- 
ed at  least  three  times  a  day,  he  marclies  out  of  his 
stable,  with  head  tip,  as  much  as  to  say,  "Hurrah, 
boys  I  come  on  with  the  buckwheat  or  rye  you  want 
sown;  and  if  you  have  any  hard  woi-k  to  do,  .iust 
mind  your  whiffletrees  are  strong." 

You  see.  Jack  has  all  his  life  been  celebrated  for 
breaking  whiffletrees  ;  and  when  a  load  doesn't 
come,  and  he  is  urged  the  second  or  third  time,  he 
will  lie  down  to  work  witli  an  air  that  says,  "All 
right,  if  you  want  something  to  come,"  and  some- 
thing doex  come  too.  Sometimes  it  is  the  whiffle- 
tree,  and  sometimes  it  is  the  whole  forward  end  of 
the  wagon;  but  to  do  this,  he  must  have  good  food, 
and  i^lenty  of  it.  Now,  mind  what  1  lell  you:  Neg- 
lect of  or  unkindness  to  youi'  horse  will  surely  stand 
in  the  way  of  youi-  peace  with  God.  and  your  highest 
happiness  here  on  earth. 

Poor  faithful  old  Jack!  After  giving  a  life 
of  almost  tN\eiity  years  of  faithful  service  to 
our  family,  letting  each  new  l)al)y  h'arn  to 
drive  by  holding  his  lines,  and  learn  To  ride  by 
trying  to  sit  astride  of  his  great  broad  back": 
after  carrying  the  whole  family,  singly  or  col- 
lectively: after  pulling  boxes  and  |)ackages 
through  th<>  mud,  for  our  w  hole  factory,  almost, 
and  never  flinching,  poor  faithful  old  .Jack'  lost 
his  life  by  the  burning  of  oui'  warehouse.  March 
7,  188(i.  He  was  the  especial  pi'-opei-ty  of  my 
wife,  having  been  raised  by  her  father:  and 
now  the  only  memento  of  this  faithful  old  ser- 
vant is  a  blackened  horseshoe.  May  (rod  h(>]p 
us  to  remember  these  hous(>hold  treasui-es  ^^•hile 
they  are  with  us  I 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


That  art  on  which  a  thousand  millions  of  men  are  dependent 
for  their  sustenance,  and  two  hundred  millions  of  men  expend 
their  daily  toil,  must  be  the  most  important  of  all— the  parent 
and  precursor  of  all  other  arts.  In  every  country,  then,  and  at 
every  period,  the  investigation  of  the  principles  on  which  the 
rational  practice  of  this  art  is  founded  ought  to  have  command- 
ed the  principal  attention  of  the  greatest  minds. 

James  F.  W.  Johnston. 


STKAWBEKKV-HrXNEKS,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THE 
T.ITTLK  PI.AXTS  EQUAI.IA'  SPACED  AT 
THE  LEA.ST  EXPENSE. 

Terry,  in  his  book,  recommends  letting  the; 
runners  go— that  is.  with  some  care  and  direct- 
ing, and  finally,  late  in  the  fall,  to  cut  out  with 
a  garden  trowel,  or  similar  imi)lemeut.  all  sur- 
plus plants  so  that  no  two  plants  stand  nearer 
than  six  inches  apart.  Mr.  Pierce,  iu  the  Ohio 
Farmer,  suggests  that  it  is  much  chea])er  to  ac- 
complish the  same  thing  by  spacing  the  run- 
ners, putting  the  little  plant  \\  here  it  ought  to 
be.  and  holding  it  down  with  a  piece  of  dirt. 
We  have  for  years  practiced  both  ways,  and 
we  have  also  practiced  letting  the  runners 
and  plants  follow  their  own  fashion.  Now.  T 
am  quite  sure  that  very  much  may  be  gained  in 
quantity  and  in  size  of  fruit  by  judicious  spac- 
ing; but  at  present  I  am  unable  to  detcM'mine 
which  is  the  cheaper — probably  a  combination 
of  the  two  ways:  and  this  is  really  the  plan 
which  Terry  recommends.  AVe  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  having  boys  take  care  of  our  straw- 
berries to  a  large  extent:  but  our  (landies  and 
Bubachs,  put  out  in  July,  have  now  set  so  many 
plants  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  complicated 
matter  for  a  boy.  First.  I  tell  them  the  runners 
must  be  swung  around  so  as  to  be  out  of  the 
way  of  the  cultivator,  at  the  same  time  spacing 
them  so  that  none  shall  be  nearer  than  6 inches. 
Second,  sometimes  the  runners  cover  the  ground 
thickly  on  one  side,  and  few  or  none  on  the 
other;'  therefore  a  part  of  them  must  be  swung 
around  when  the  case  demands  it.  Third,  if 
one  plant  sends  out  a  great  number  of  runners, 
and  its  neighbor  on  the  other  side  but  few.  then 
the  greater  part  of  them  should  be  swung 
around  so  as  to  till  up  the  space  around  the 
feeble  plant.  You  can  teach  a  boy  to  remember 
one  thing  pretty  well;  but  when  he  has  got  to 
keep  in  mind,  all  at  once,  three  things— namely, 
the  path  of  the  cultivator,  keeping  them  6  inch- 
es apart,  and  tilling  the  vacant  spaces,  it  is  too 
much  for  him.  A  man  or  a  pretty  good-sized 
boy.  and  one  who  can  keep  his  mind  constantly 
on  his  work,  is  demanded  for  it.  Oftentimes 
the  plant  has  takcui  root  before  ^^■e  gt^t  around; 
and  if  it  has  gone  out  at  right  angles,  right  in 
the  path  of  the  cultivator,  it  had  h(>tter  be  mov- 
ed. Xow.  pulling  them  up  is  not  a  good  way. 
After  a  little  plant  has  put  out  white  roots,  and 
got  a  good  hold  on  the  soil,  it  sihmus  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  jerking  it  out:  and  unless  rain 
follows,  the'  roots  \\  ill  not  take  hold  of  the  new 
place.  It  is  just  as  quick,  and  a  good  deal 
neater,  to  removi^  a  little  ball  of  dirt  with  the 
plant,  bv  means  of  a  common  garden  trow(d. 
If.  after'all.  the  ])lants  start  too  tliick.  and  some 
of  them  mu:-!t  he  taken  out.  do  not  do  it  by  pull- 
ing them  out  nor  bv  digging  tlumi  out.  Friend 
TeiTy  has  the  credit  of  originating,  if  I  am  cor- 
rect.  a  much  quicker  and  simpler  way.  Slice 
off  the  top  of  the  plant  with  a  sliarp  garden 
trowel,  just  below  the  crown.  If  you  cut  too  low 
you  make  unsightly  hoh>s  in  yoiir  strawberry- 
rows.  If  you  do  not  cut  hnv  enough,  the 
plant  will  "start  to  grow  again.  With  those 
who  have  onlv  a  few  plants  in  the  garden, 
there  is  no  trouble  about  spacing  them  where 
vou  want  them,  as  fast  as  they  push  out;  but 
foi-  field  culture,  getting  the  plants  .so  as  to 
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make  a  good  stand  over  the  ground  and  not  be 
crowded  is  one  of  the  main  points:  and  it  is 
something  that  costs  quite  a  little  labor,  too, 
to  have  it  done  well.  I  mention  tliese  things 
now.  because  it  is  time  to  get  riglit  at  it.  AVith 
a  favorable  fall,  we  expect  oui-  plants  to  put 
out  runn(4's  and  make  new  plants  for  fully  a 
month  yet;  and  we  also  expect  these  new 
plants  nuKle  in  October  to  bear  fruit  next  year. 
If  they  keep  on  pushing  out  and  taking  root 
clear  "into  November.  I  am  going  to  encourage 
them  in  it  all  I  can.  Our  plants  put  out  in 
August,  with  the  transplanting-tubes.  are  also 
making  some  very  handsome  new  plants. 


EDITORIAL. 


He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his  strength.  He 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.— Job  £9:21. 

We  have  at  this  date  10.112  subscribers. 

Thk  two  car  loads  of  honey  mentioned  on 
next  page  have  arrived  in  excellent  order. 

NAMES  OF  PAKTIES  THAT  CAN    FUKNISH  MOSS, 

AS  mp:ntioned  on  paoe  680.  last  ISStTC. 
Up  to  the  present  date,  only  three  names  have 
been  sent  in:  namely.  C.  H.  Welch,  Krumroy. 
O.;  Christian  Weckesser.  Marshall ville.  O.:  C. 
<iere.  East  Springfield.  Pa. 

THJi:  BENTON  CAGE. 

As  the  essential  features  of  the  cage  we  have 
been  using  for  the  past  season  were  borrowed 
from  the  above,  we  have  decided  to  credit  friend 
Benton  s.oO.OO  for  what  the  benefit  his  exper- 
iments have  been  to  us.  

INTEKNATIONAl.    AMERICAN    BEE- ASSOCIATION. 

This  will  meet  in  Keokuk.  Iowa.  Oct.  29.  30. 
and  31.  as  will  be  seen  from  the  convention 
notices,  printed  on  pag(>  711.  It  has  been  a 
rather  bad  year,  and  it  is  possible  that  some 
members  may  not  feel  able  to  stand  the  expense 
of  attending  this  year.  Ho\\in'er.  we  hope 
there  will  be  a  large  Jocal  attendance  at  any 
rate.  Our  friend  C.  P.  Dadant  has  done  some 
<^lfective  work,  and  his  efforts  wiW  very  likely 
mak'e  the  attendance  as  great  as  heretofore. 

IA)()K  Ot'T  FOK  THE  (rOEDEN  BEE -HIVE. 

Of  conrse.  our  older  readers  A\  ill  not  need  any 
caution,  as  it  has  been  shown  up  again  and 
again.  Some  of  our  younger  ones  have  not. 
ho\\'('ver.  got  thoroughly  posted,  as  is  evident 
from  the  f()llo^^ing: 

Can  yon  tell  me  whether  a  man  by  the  name 
of  Jas.  B.  Picked  has  any  patent  on  the  •"Gold- 
en"" bee-liive?  He  has  sold  a  great  manv  farm- 
rights  through  here  for  slO.(X).        W.  Hines. 

Mt.  Airy.  N.  C  Sejjt.  o. 

You  will  remember  that  it  is  the  (xolden  bee- 
hive men  who  have  forged  a  testimcmial  from 
Prof.  Cook:  that  is.  they  in  their  circular  pub- 
lish a  testimonial  from  Prof.  Cook,  and  yet  h(^ 
not  only  never  used  it,  but  he  never  saw  a 
Golden  bee-hive  in  his  life. 

bee-conventions:  honey  at  hotees.  etc. 
Scakceey  ever  have  we  attended  a  bee-coii- 
v  ention  when  we  found  good  honey  at  the  ho- 


tels, or  the  hotels  where  special  rates  have 
been  made  for  bee-keepers.  By  way  of  sug- 
gestion we  would  recommend  that  the  secreta- 
ries of  bee-associations  see  that  the  hotels 
which  are  to  accommodate  bee-keepers  be  sup- 
plied with  tirst-class  honey,  both  comb  and  ex- 
tracted. When  bee-men  go  away  from  home, 
they  ought  to  be  treated  to  something  as  nice 
as  they  would  have  on  their  own  tables.  At 
the  International,  at  Keokuk,  in  particular,  we 
would  suggest  that  ^Ir.  Dadant.  the  secretary, 
procure  samples  of  the  finest  alfalfa,  mesquite. 
and  white-sage  honey,  that  can  be  obtained, 
both  in  the  comb  and  extracted  form,  the  same 
to  be  sold  to  the  hotels  granting  special  rates, 
at  a  reasonable  price.  If  possible,  let  there  be 
other  samples  of  honey  whose  exquisite  flavors 
ai'e  unknown  to  bee-keepers  in  general.  It  will 
be  a  grand  time  to  have  table-talks  on  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  the  honey  while  the  delicious 
article  is  melting  with  its  sweetness  in  the 
raotith.  If  Mr.  Dadant  can  not  procure  the 
mesquite  and  the  alfalfa,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
white  mountain  sage,  we  will  try  to  assist  him. 
We  make  this  stiggestion  public  to  Mr.  Dadant 
in  order  that  the  smaller  and  affiliated  associa- 
tions may  take  the  hint  in  time. 


HONEY  GETTING  SCARCE. 

It  is  pretty  evident,  from  quotations  in  the 
honey  markets,  that  our  product  is  going  to  be- 
come pretty  scarce  before  another  season:  and 
while  bee-keepers  have  suffered  from  a  poor 
year,  perhaps  the  price  may  rise  to  such  a  point 
where  it  can  be  held,  even  when  honey  becomes 
more  plentiful:  and  thus  a  poor  year  may  be  a 
blessing  in  disguise.  The  fact  that  there  is  a 
big  demand  for  honey,  shows  that  the  general 
public  are  learning  to  use  it  more  and  more  as 
an  article  of  food — if  not  the  honey  itself,  in 
honey-jumbles  and  other  baker's  cakes.  By 
the  way.  there  is  getting  to  be 

AN  ENORMOUS  HONE Y-.n\MBEE  TRADE. 

Crawford  it  Taylor,  the  celebrated  bakers  of 
Mansfield.  O..  are  actually  using  four  barrels  of 
off-grade  honey  daily  in  the  honey-jumble 
business,  and  this  is  only  one  baking  establish- 
ment. Not  only  are  they  making  jumbles  of 
honey,  but  other  delicious  cakes  as  well.  Now. 
then,  what  bee-keepers  liave  to  do  is  xo  help 
these  bakers  all  they  can.  Inquire  for  honey- 
jumbles  at  your  groceries  and  baker  shops. 
Buy  some  yourself,  and  iiivit(^  your  neighbors 
to  try  them.  This  will  not  only  stimulate  the 
lioney-jumble  business,  but  it  will  make  a 
splendid  outlet  for  off  grades  of  honey.  Say. 
Mr.  Dadant.  why  would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  variety  of  honey-jumbles  and  other 
cakes  made  from  our  product,  at  the  Keokuk 
hotels?  Just  include  these  in  your  bill  of  fai(^ 
with  the  honey.  Oh.  yes  I  be  sure  to  invite  re- 
porters to  come  in  and  take  dinner  with  us.  and 
then  we  will  suggest  the  propriety  of  their  using 
their  i)('ns  in  describing  our  delicious  product. 
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THK  A  B  (    OF  S'I  KAWKKHHV  f  l  I/i  ritK. 

Aftkk  a  few  sample  copies  liad  been  sent  out. 
we  leaniod  that  tliore  is  already  a  book  in  print 
entitled.  "  How  to  (irow  Strawberries."  On  this 
accoant  we  liave  changed  th(!  title  of  our  book 
as  j)er  above  heading. 

SETTIX(;    STIJAWUKKKY-I'LANTS    IX    THK  FALI-. 

OUK  good  fri(Mid  J.  A.  AVool.  of  Elsie.  Mich., 
naturally  felt  a  little  bit  luirt  at  frieiid  Yoder"s 
protest  in  regard  to  advei'tising  strawberry- 
I)lants  in  August,  for  next  year's  fruiting.  He 
w  rites  us.  however,  that  every  customer  of  his 
is  furnished  with  a  little  ])cwnphlet.  entithnl. 
"The  Secret  of  Success  , in  Cilrowing  Small 
Fruits."  and  in  his  pamplil(>t  occiu's  tlu'  follow- 
ing paragraph : 

Plants  may  be  set  in  August  and  SeptcMuber. 
and,  if  well  cared  for.  will  produc<*  a  fair'cropof, 
berries  the  following  season.  Some  of  our  nic- 
est berries  ar(^  grown  on  this  plan:  and  had  we 
failed  to  set  out  a  bed  in  the  spriiig,  we  should 
by  all  means  S(>t  it  at  tliis  time,  thus  securing  a 
supi)ly  of  bei'i'ies  for  the  coming  season.  liut  a*^ 
a  rule  we  think  it  preferable  to  set  in  the  spring, 
tluis  securing  a  full  crop  for  the  following  sea- 
son. 

As  the  matter  stands,  I  do  not  think  there  is 
very  much  danger  of  any  of  the  readers  of 
Glkanings  being  misled,  either  by  the  adver-  ' 
tisement  or  by  what  has  been  written  on  the 
subject.  •  • 

INFOKMATION  WANTKI)  IX  KEGAKl)  TO  AT.FAT,- 

FA  fip:ij)s. 

One  of  our  correspondents,  Mj'.  O.  R.  Coe.  of 
Windham,  N.  Y.,  not  being  able  to  winter  his 
bees  on  the  mountains,  or,  rather,  to  bring  them 
through  the  spring  months,  proposes  to  move 
his  apiary  to  some  alfalfa  field  in  Colorado.  He 
lias  wi-itten  to  us  for  information;  but  as  we 
are  unable  to  give  him  very  much,  we  have 
concluded  to  call  upon  some  of  our  subscribers 
better  situated  to  do  so.  In  a  letter  j-eceived,  he 
says: 

r  desire  information  as  to  honey  resources, 
etc.,  of  different  places  in  alfalfa  districts  of  the 
Southwest,  especially  along  the  line  of  tlu^  Ai-- 
kansas  River  from  Canon  City.  Colorado,  to 
(irarden  City.  Kansas.  Fi-om  all  the  information 
I  can  get  thus  far,  I  think  Canon  City  the  i)lac(>. 
as  there  ar(>  thousands  of  aci'es  of  alfalfa  thei-e 
(yet  more  at  Rocky  Ford  and  other  plac<>s).  and 
it  is  the  larg(\st  fruit-growing  i)]ace.  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  in  the  Southwest,  and  that  would 
give  an  earlier  flow  of  honey  than  places  where 
only  alfalfa  is  grown,  would  it  not?  I  should 
like  to  know  whei'e  the  ])rincipal  alfalfa  dis- 
tricts are,  and  also  whej'(^  it  is  grown  largely, 
and  wliere  fi'uit  and  other  honey  -  blossonis 
abound.  O.  R.  Cok. 

Windham,  N.  V..  Sept.  15. 

A  letter  directed  to  Mr.  O.  R.  Coe,  as  above, 
will  confer  a  very  great  favor  on  a  fellow  bee- 
keeper. Mr.  Coe  says  he  can  winter  bees  until 
about  March  1,  and  then  he  experiences  th<^ 
difficulties  of  spring  dwindling  during  the  long 
and  backward  cold  weather  upon  the  moun- 
tains, and  usually  loses  the  greater  part  of  his 
bees.  He  proposes  to  tiy  the  experiment  of 
sending  a  carload  to  the  alfalfa  regions,  either 
this  fall  or  very  early  next  spring,  hoping  ther(>- 


BEE  CULTURE.  Oct.  1. 

by  to  put  them  in  a  locality  where  bees  will  not 
have  to  contend  with  tlie  spring  troubles,  and 
may  at  the  same  time  bring  iiim  remunerative 
returns  in  the  way  of  honey.  We  shall  watch 
his  experiment  with  inteicst.  Friend  Coe  will 
j)robably  enlighten  us  upon  the  success  or  fail- 
ure of  his  i)roject. 


WANTED— GLEANINGS  FOR  MAV  1,  l>-90. 

We  will  pay  10  cts.  eaoli  foi-  the  above  if  sent  at 
once.  Now,  be  sure  you  do  not  send  any  other;  and 
do  not  send^auy  at  aU  unless  you  can  do  it  l  ig-lit  now. 


TWO  CARLOADS  OF  HONEY  EXPECTED  DAILY. 

We  expect,  before  this  number  reaches  our  read- 
ers, to  receive  a  carload  of  white-sajre  honey  from 
L.  B.  Mercer  &Sou,  of  Ventura,  Cai. ;  and,  judging 
from  the  sample  we  received,  we  have  a  ti-eat  for 
those  who  want  a  fine  article.  This  honey  is  whiter 
than  aray  we  e\ er  saw  gathered  east  of  the  moun- 
tain regions  or  the  West.  It  is  almost  as  white  as 
water,  and  very  thick.  This  sage  honey  is  also  re- 
markable for  the  length  of  time  ii  will  remain  liquid. 
It  granulates  less  than  any  other  kind  of  honey  we 
know  yf.  A  small  sample  mailed  free.  It  is  put  up 
In  6J-lb.  cans,  two  in  a  case,  and  the  price  of  from 
one  to  five  cans  will  be  11  cts  per  lb. :  3  to  lU  cases, 
10  cts.  per  lb.;  10  cases  or  more,  9  cts.  per  lb. 

COMB  HONEY. 

We  expect,  about  the  same  time,  a  carload  of 
comb  honey  from  W.  K.  Ball,  of  Keno,  Nev.  We 
have  not  had  a  sample  of  this,  but  are  assured  that 
it  is  equal  to  the  sample  he  left  with  us  nearly  a 
year  ago  That  sample  was  no  whiter  than  the 
whitest  Eastern  honey,  but  the  body  of  the  honey 
in  the  comb  was'so  thick  that  it  would  hardly  run, 
and  the  flavor  was  so  mild  and  pleasant  that  it  was 
pronounced  by  all  who  sampled  it  to  be  the  best 
they  ever  tasted.  This  honey  is  gathered  almost 
who  ly  from  alfalfa  bloom.  When  Mr.  Ball  wrote 
last,  a  few  days  ago,  he  said  the  bees  were  busy  on 
the  second  crop,  rolling  in  the  beautiful  honey  at  a 
good  rate.  This  comb  honey  comes  in  cases  holding 
24:  and  48  1  lb.  sections  each,  the  net  weight  being 
about  23  and  45  lbs.  each,  and  there  are  32  cases  of  2- 
ib.  sections.  32  in  a  case,  weighing  about  60  lbs.  net. 
The  prices  will  be  as  follows: 

One  to  three  48-lb.  cases,  or  one  to  six  24-lb.  cases, 
20  cts.  per  lb. 

Four  to  eight  48-lb.,  or  7  to  15  24-lb.  cases,  19  cts. 
per  lb. 

Ten  or  above  48  lb.  cases,  20  or  over  24  lb.  cases,  at 
18  cts.  per  lb.  Two-lb.  sections  at  19  cts.  per  lb.,  one 
or  two  case  lots;  3  to  5  cases,  18  cts.  per  lb.;  6  or 
more  cases.  17  cts.  per  lb. 

There  are  also  in  this  car  of  comb  honey,  32  cases 
of  extracted  honey,  which,  judging  from  a  former 
lot  received  from  Mr.  Ball,  is  extra  fine.  Px-ice, 
same  as  the  white  sage. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  HONEY. 

We  never  saw  any  thing  equal  to  the  present  de- 
mand for  honey.  We  get  daily  upward  of  a  dozen 
inquiries,  and  several  orders.  Fou  will  notice  in 
the  Honey  C  )lumn  that  the  commission  houses 
report  the  market  in  a  better  condition  than  we 
have  seen  it  for  some  time.  We  quote  the  follow- 
ing from  the  Amcricoii  Bee  JournaL  for  Sept.  20: 

THE  TUNE  HA.S  CHANGED. 

Tlie  Kansas  City  honey  market  report  on  nage  6.37,  says  that 
"  the  demand  for  t-oml')  honey  is  larger  than  the  receipts." 
Yes;  and  it  is  likely  to  be.  Quoting  it  at  10  cents  is  a  farce! 
Anj'  white  comb  honey  sold  at  retail  for  le^s  than  25  cents  per 
pound  this  year  is  sacrificed!  Bee-keei)ers  should  demand 
that  the  very  meager  crop  shall  bring  all  it  is  worth.  Chicago 
quotations  are  18  cents,  but  that  is  too  low.  Hold  on  to  the 
product. 

The  carload  of  honey  from  Arizona  is  all  gone, 
but  the  No.  2  grade,  which  we  otter  at  1  cent  per  lb. 
less  than  price  quoted  on  sage  honey  elsewhere. 
Samples  mailed  free.  We  havev'advanced  our  quo- 
tations, partly  because  of  a  better  article,  and  part- 
ly because,  in  the  present  state  of  the  market,  it  is 
worth  more.  We  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from 
bee-keepers  who  have  not  enough  to  supply  their 
home  demand,  and  all  others  in  want  of  honey. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Wire  ClottL. 

For  door  and  window  screens,  tacking  over  hives 
and  nuclei  for  shipping,  making  bee  and  queen 
cages,  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  green  and  black  wire  cloth  which  is 
not  exactly  first  class,  but  is  practically  as  good  for 
the  purposes  mentioned,  and  at  prices  much  below 
the  ordinary  price.  You  can  no  doubt  select  from 
this  list  a  piece  to  suit  your  needs.  Price  in  full 
pieces,  1%  cts.  per  square  foot.  When  we  have  to  ! 
cut  it,  3  cts.  In  case  the  piece  you  order  may  have  1 
been  taken  by  some  one  else  before  your  order 
comes,  please  say  whether  we  shall  send  the  nearest 
in  size,  or  cut  one  the  size  ordered  at  2  cts.-per  ft., 
or  give  a  second  or  third  choice. 


t6 

©■3 


10  green 
25  green 

2  green 
1  black 
5  green 

54  green 
14  green 

7  green 
10  green 

fi  Black 
5  green 

3  black 

8  black 
1  green 


"I 


Pieces  less  than  100  ft.  long.  These 
5"  I  figures  are  the  number  ot  square 
'E'S  I  ^^^^       each  piece.   Multiply  by 
1^  cents  for  the  price  of  piece. 


100     67  I  $1.17  I  65,  65.  64,  63.  63.  63.  62.  54..40,  33 

100   100  I  1.75  I  44,  green;  price  77  cts. 

100  laS  I  2  33  i 

71   128  I  2.24  I  110  sq.  ft.,  black ; .price  $1.92 

100  I  200  I  3.50  I  140,  40.  30.  8,  green ;  200  black. 

100  I  217  I  3  50  I  This  is  below  reg.  pr.  of  1^  c. 

100  233  I  4.08  I  224.  224,  green. 

100  267  4  67  I  133,  green;  price  $433. 

100  300  1  5  25  I  30  >,  black;  price  S5  25 

100   317  I  5. 5J  I  269,  black;  price  S4. 70 

100   317  I  5  54  I  258.  black;  price  84.50 

100   333  I  5.83  I  317.  black;  price  $.5.54 

100  360  1  6.12  350,  green;  price  $6.12 

100   367  I  6.42  ( 

 A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 

POTATO  BOXES 

GALVANIZED  BOUND. 

(TERRY'S). 

These  are  made  of 
basswood,  bound  with 
galvanized  iron.  The 
galvanized  iron  gives 
strength,  and  the 
basswood  strength 
f  and  lightness.  These 
hold  exactly  a  bushel 
when  level  full,  and 
may  be  piled  one  on 
top  of  another.  Al- 
though they  are  made  especially  for  potatoes,  they 
can  be  used  for  fruit,  vegetables,  picking  up  stones 
on  the  farm,  and  a  thousand  other  purposes.  When 
piled  one  above  the  other,  they  protect  the  contente 
from  the  sun  and  rain;  and  from  their  shape  a 
great  many  more  bushels  can  be  set  into  a  wagon 
than  where  baskets  are  used.  Theyjare  also  much 
more  substantial  than  baskets. 
Price,  nailed  up.  25  c  each;  10,  f2.25;  100,  $20.00. 
In  the  flat,  including  nails  and  galvanized  iron, 
Per  pbg.  of  1  doz.,  2  nailed  and  10  packed  inside, 
$2.10;  10  pkgs.,  5  per  cent  off. 

SLATTED  POTATO-BOX 

As  the  pieces  of 
which  the  above 
are  made  are 
mostly  from  rem- 
nants of  basswood 
used  in  making 
sections,  we  can 
furnish  them'nail- 
ed  up  for;  20  'cents 
each;  10  for  S1.85; 
100,  $16.00.  Materi- 
al in  the  flat,  in- 
cluding nails,  in 
packages  of  12 
boxes  each,  at 
$1.50  per  package,  and  each  package  includes  tivn  of 
the  iz  boxes  nailed  up,  complete.  Ten  pkgs.,  5<i  off. 

Please  be  careful  in  ordering  to  say  whether  you 
want  the  galvanized  bound  or  the  slatted  boxes. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina.  Ohio. 


PASTEBOARD  BOXES, 

Or  Cartons,  for  One-Pound  Sections. 


Bee-keepers  are  realizing 
more  and  more  the  value  of 
these  cartons  for  putting 
their  comb  honey  in  marketa- 
ble shape.  Other  articles  of 
home  consumption  are  put 
up  in  a  neat  attractive  way, 
and  in  shape  to  be  handed  to 
the  customer,  and  carried 
safely  without  wrapping. 
Why  not  sections  of  comb 
honey,  especially  when  the 
cost  of  the  boxes  is  so  low? 


TABLE  OP  PKICES  OF  1-LB.  SECTION  CAKTON8. 

Name  or  designation.         Price  of  1 

1-lb.  carton,  plain   2 

1-lb.  carton,  printed  one  side,  name 

and  address  

1-lb.  carton,  printed  on  both  sides, 

name  and  address  


1-lb.  carton,  with  lithogiaph  label,  one 

side...,  3 

1-lb.  carton,  -sv-ith  lithograph  label  o*n 

both  sides  3 

1-lb.  carton,  ^vith  lithograph  label 

one  side,  name  printed   . 

1-lb.  carton,  with  lithograph  label, 

printed  with  name  on  both  sides. 
Lithograph  labels,  2  designs,  for  1-lb. 

cartons  

If  sent  by  mail,  postage  will  be  2  cts.  each;  or  in 
lots  of  25  or  more,  1  cent  each.  All  the  above  have 
tape  handles.  Price,  without  tape  handles,  5c  per 
100,  or  76c  per  1000  less.  The  quality  of  the  boxes  is 
fair,  being  made  of  strawboard,  plated  outside.  If 
more  than  1000  are  wanted,  write  for  prices, 

A.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA.  O. 


25 

100 

500 

1000 

.20 

.60 

2.75 

5.00 

.90 

3.50 

6.00 

1.00 

3.75 

6.50 

.30 

1.00 

4.50 

8.50 

.40 

1.30 

6.26 

12.00 

l.:w 

5.25 

9.50 

1.70 

7.25 

13.50 

.35 

1.60 

3.00 

FOR.  SAIiE.— My  apiary  of  115  swarms  for  $4  each. 
All  are  in  good  condition.   Mrs.  C.  M.  Bliss, 
17d  Fox  Lake,  Dodge  Co.,  Wis. 


VANDERVORT 

COMB  FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

Send  for  samples  and  reduced  price  list. 

JNO.  VANDERVORT  Laceyville.  Pa 


"HANDLING  BEES."   Price  8  Cts. 

A  chapter  from  "The  Hive  and  Honey  Bee,  Re- 
vised," treating  of  taming  and  handling  bees;  just 
the  thing  for  beginners.   Circular,  with  advice  to 
beginners,  samples  of  foundation,  etc.,  free. 
5tt%b  CHAS.  DADANT  &  SON, 

Hamilton,  Hancock  Co..  Illinois. 

Barnes'  Foot-Power  Machinery. 

Read  what  J.  I.  Parent,  of 
Charlton,  N.  T.,  says  — "We 
cut  with  one  of  your  Combined 
Machines  last  winter  50  chaif 
hives  with  7-inch  cap.  100  honey- 
racks,  500  broad  frames.  2,0it0 
Qoney-boxes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
other  work.  This  winter  we 
have  double  the  amount  of  bee- 
hives, etc.,  to  make,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  do  it  all  with  th  s  Saw. 
It  will  do  aU  you  sav  :t  w,i.." 
Catalogue  and  Price  List  Free.  Address  W.  F.  & 
JOHN  BARNES,  545  Ruby  St.,  Rockford.  III. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  Machinery  may  be  sent  to  me.  A.  I.  Root. 
 23tfd  

A  Four-Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand ! 

Just  think  of  it!  we  can  furnish  you  a  very  neat 
four-color  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
the  choice  of  having  either  "  comb  "  or  "  extract- 
ed "  before  the  word  "  honey,"  for  only  75  cts.  per 
thousand:  50  cts.  per  500.  or  30  cts.  for  250,  postpaid. 
The  size  of  the  label  is  2H  x  1  inch— just  right  to  go 
round  the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to 
adorn  the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our 
special  label  catalogue  for  samples  of  this  and 
many  other  pretty  designs  in  label  work. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oblo. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Our  Motto  JEST  GOODS  at  LOWEST  PRICES. 

The  Immense  Demand  for  our  Hives,  Sections,  Comb  Foundation,  and'other 
Bee-Keepers'  Supplies,  during  last  season,  was  more  than  we  wore  ])rpparod  to 
take  care  of,  and  in  consequence,  like  many  of  our  competitors,  we  were  at 
times  very  much  hdiind  our  ordeis.  cansino;  much  dissatisfaction  to  our  cus- 
tomers.   IIowe\-ci'.  we  tric'l  to  do  ,}i(-'<t ice  to  all. 

We  take  plcasun^  in  announcing  to  our  friends,  that  have  more  than 
doubled  onr  c'a))aciTy  l)y  largi^  additions  to  our  factory  and  machinery,  and  we 
will  hereafter  be  able  to  sup|)ly  all  your  needs  promptly/with  goods'of  which 
the  material  and  workmanship  can  not  be  excelled. 

LARGE  ILLrSTEATED  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

Address     The  W.  T.  FALCONER  MFG.  CO., 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

USUAL  whtteh  discounts  are  now  given. 

£  "^"111  rospondinix  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gi.EAM.Vf;q 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1864 


BEE  SUPPLIES. 


We  have  the  largest  steam-power  shops  in  the  West,  exclusively 
used  to  make  everything  needed  in  the  Apiary,  of  practical  con- 
struction and  at  the  liOWEST  prices.   Italian  bees,  queens,  12  styles 
of  Hives ;  Sections,  Honey-Extractors,  Bee-Smokers,  Feeders,  Comb 
Wholfsale  and  Retail.  Foundation,  and  everything-  used  by  bee-keepers,  always  on  band. 

40-page  Illustrated  catalogue  free  to  all.    4tfdb      Address  E.  KRET€HI»IER,  Red  Oak«  Iowa. 
CF"Irx  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

SECTIONS.       ITa  RFF-tfFFPFRQf 

$2.50  to  $3.50  per  M.   Ree-Hives  and  Fix-  !    |  ||    Ulnk     Imllllllll    IbIIw  ■ 

turets  elieap.  NOVELTY  CO., 

6tfdb  Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 


Please  mention  this  paper 


BANNER''^ 


Years  ago,  when  I  began 
working  with  my  brothor. 
he  editor  of  the  Review,  his 
apiary  was  called  the  "  Ban- 
ner Apiary."  A  large  share  of  this  apiary  is  Ptill 
kept  at  the  old  place,  where  I  manage  it  on  shares. 
It  is  stocked  with  a  fine  strain  of  Italians,  and  I 
have  been  saving  the  best  cells  from  the  best  colo- 
nies, when  they  swarmed,  and  having  the  queens 
hatched  and  fertilized  in  nuclei.  These  queens  I 
offer  at  75  cts.  each,  or  three  for  SR3  00.  No  black 
bees  near  here.  Can  fill  orders  promptly,  and  will 
guarantee  safe  arrival.  Make  money  orders  paya- 
ble at  Flint,  Mich.  Address 
IStfdb  ELiIflER  HUTCHINSON, 

Roger* ville,  Genesee  Co.,  Midi. 
N.  B.— Bees  are  now  working  on  buckwheat,  and 
swarming.    I  can  still  furnish  queens  reared  by  the 
swarming  impulse.  E.  H. 

|t^"In  responding  to  tliis  .afivi^i-tiseiiient  Tnontion  Olkanings. 

EUREKA  FRAME  MACHINE. 

Something  evt'i  y  bee-keeper  sliould-  have. 
For  price  ;uk1  partieulais  address  >• 
24-28db  F.  W.  liAMlTI, 

Rox  106,  Somerville,  Riitler  Co.,  O. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  24-23db 

500  Italian  Queens  r«r»nVei?: 

ed,  70  cts.  each:  three  for  $2  00.   Also  bee-keepers' 
supplies,  etc.   IB-paffe  oir.-inlar  fr^e.  l.'itfdb 
JNO.  NEBEL  &  SON,  High  Hill,  Mo. 

PATENT  WIRED  GOAftB  FOUr^DATION 

HAS  NO  SAO  IN  RROOD-FRAItlES. 

THIN   FLAT  ■  BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

Has  No  FIsli-bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  worked 
the  quickest  of  any  Foundntion  made. 
J.  VAN  DEUSEN  A:  SONS, 

Sole  ManufacturerP.  5tfd 
Sprout  Brook.  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  Y. 
jyitt  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkakings. 


I  TN  ADDITION  to  our  New  England  Honey  Trade 
j  i  we  have  leased  a  Store  in  New  York  City  (in  the 
best  possible  location  to  catch  the  Grocery  Trade), 
and  propose  handling 

COMB  AND  EXTRACTED  HONEY 

j  there.  As  we  have  been  practical  Bee-Keepers  and 
have  had  some  12  years'  expei-ience  in  the  Honey 
Trade  (during  which  time  we  have  handled  MORE 

j  HONEY  than  any  House  in  New  England),  we  feel 
justified  in  saying  thai  we  understand  the  Honey 
Trade,  and  tliink  we  can  handle  your  Surplus 
Honey  to  the  very  best  advantage. 

We  shall  endeavor  to  make  Quick  Sales  at  the 
very  liigliest  prices,  and  by  making  prompt  re- 
turns we  liope  to  merit  your  patronage.  Advances 
made  Avhen  requested.  '  t^tencils  furnished  —  also 
lirinted  instructions  tor  Packing  and  Shipping,  giv- 
ing vabiable  information  gained  by  our  experience 
in  Shipping  Honey  by  the  T(m  and  in  Carload  lots. 

Correspondence,  Visits,  and  Consignments  Solicit- 
ed. Address 

F.  I.  SAGE  &  SON, 


183  Reade  St. 


Xew  Yokk.  N.  Y. 


No  Consignments  received  at  Wethersfleld, 

Conn. 

Referkxces.— Bradstreet's  and  Dunn  &  Co.'s  Com- 
mercial Rei)orts.  tmder  Wetlwrsfield,  Conn.,  heading, 
and  the  numerous  Bee-keepers  whose  Honey  we 
have  handled  the  past  12  years. 
IS-a.Sdb  Please  mention  this  paper. 

FOLDING  PAPER  BOXES. ~ 

Cl^AWFORD'S    SECTION  CARTONS 
ARE  THE  BEST. 

Send  for  free  sample  and  price  )i«»t,  and  find  out 
the  reason.  A  certain  fact  has  come  to  our  knowl- 
edge that  is  worth  dollars  to  you.   Send  for  it. 

A.  0.  CHAWFOUD,  S.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

12tfdb  Please  mention  this  paper. 

SEND  for  a  free  sample  copy  of  the 
BEE  JOURNAL  -  16-page  Weekly 
at  $1  a  year— the  oldest,  largest,  and 
cheapest  Weekly  bee-paper.  Addresa 
BEE  JOURNAI4,  Chicago,  III. 


BEES 


letfdb 


